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GHRIST THE SAVIOR 


A Commentary on the Third Part of 
St. Thomas’ Theological Summa 
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This commentary on the Third Part of St. Thomas’ Summa Theologica has the sound 
reasoning, orderly treatment, and thoroughness that we have learned to expect from the great 
Dominican theologian, Father Garrigou-Lagrange. The main divisions of the work treat of 
the mystery of the Incarnation and the mystery of the Redemption, the former being the 
larger part. 

The discussion of the hypostatic union is unusually complete; the question of Christ 
as head of the Church takes up about twenty pages, scientia Christi about thirty pages. 

In the part dealing with the mystery of the Redemption, the author discusses the 
various aspects of the mystery such as the death of Christ and His descent into hell, 
Christ as King and Judge. 

As a sort of supplement the volume includes a compendium of Mariology (thirty 
pages). Of timely interest is the question of the definability of the doctrine of the 
Assumption. 

That the subject is important is a truism for every theologian. That it is clearly and 


comprehensively treated is assured by the fact it comes from the pen of Father Garrigou- 
Lagrange. 
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If Not Lattimore, Who? 


I, their syndicated column in the 
Herald Tribune, the Alsop brothers 
recently described Dean Acheson 
as the only sober man on a raft 
crowded with drunken lumber- 
jacks. That statement mirrors the 
mood of the nation. Almost every- 
one is uneasy about the State De- 
partment. An opinion poll showed 
55% of the voters positively dissat- 
isfied with the behavior of that arm 
of the government. And indeed 
there is a strong minority that 
would use the adjective stupid 
rather than sober in connection 
with Acheson himself. 

Now I know that spewing abuse 
on public officials requires no brain 
power and I am also aware that a 
Catholic editor should stay severely 

out of party politics. 
Above But I also know that 
Party our Holy Father re- 
Politics cently urged the 

Catholic press to be- 
come the echo of true public opin- 
ion, and times without number he 
has insisted that no Catholic may 
become a “deserter to the interior” 
but must: cultivate a keen sense of 
responsibility for the (Common 


Good of his local community and 
of Christian civilization. There are 
issues involved in the McCarthy- 
Lattimore fight that are vaster 
than the petty squabbling of 
Democratic and Republican sena- 
tors. 

Lattimore claimed in one of his 
appearances before the Senate sub- 
committee that “the shadow of Mc- 
Carthyism” hangs over all public 
figures in America. But it was J. 
Edgar Hoover, head of the FBI, 
who recently said that “the shadow 
of Communism hangs over the 
nation.’’ I think 
most Americans are 
fed up with spy 
trials and Senate in- 
vestigations: they want an investi- 
gation to end all investigations. 
They want a sweeping inquiry that 
will penetrate all departments of 
government to piece together all 
available scraps of information that 
might reveal the full extent of Red 
infiltration. Party politics must not 
stand in the way. 

We are stiffening our attitude to- 
ward Soviet Russia; Defense Secre- 
tary Johnson has about-faced on 


Edgar 
Hoover 
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his economy program and is call- 
ing for more guns and planes. 
’ There is even greater need to stif- 
fen our attitude toward the Reds in 
the new State Department build- 
ing. And not only to the genuine 
Communists but to all members of 
the Department who are ideologi- 
cally incompetent. It’s bad enough 
to have perverts in the Department 
but it’s far worse to have nincom- 
poops at this time. 


Tue real problem as regards the 
State Department is: who helped 
to frame the policy on China? It 
synchronized perfectly with the 
Communist party program and 
smoothed the path for Mao and his 
Red invaders. The framers -were 
either devilishly treacherous or 
abominably stupid: in either case, 
they should be removed from office 
before they do more damage. 

It seems to me that Senator Mc- 
Carthy was on the right track with 
wrong charges. He claimed that 
Lattimore was a Communist, the 
“top Soviet agent” in the United 
States and the “architect” of the 
policy that had betrayed the 
friendly Chinese Nationalists. He 
should have restricted himself to 
the allegation that Lattimore un- 
duly influenced the shaping of the 
China policy. 

It is all very melodramatic and 
sensational to claim that Lattimore 
was a spy. But after all, a spy is 
small potatoes in 
comparison with a 
learned and suavilo- 
quent Judas who 
can deliver up 400 million people 
to their enemies. Alger Hiss did 
his best work for Stalin, not by 
stealing government documents and 
copying them onto microfilm, but 
by sitting at the right hand of 
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President Roosevelt at Yalta and 
persuading him to deliver up the 
rich plum of Manchuria with all its 
arms and arsenals to the Commu- 
nists. 

Senator McCarthy also charged 
that Lattimore was a Communist. 
His membership in the party is an 
unimportant issue. Party member- 
ship is only a camouflage to cover 
up the various levels of Soviet in- 
filtration and to distract attention 
from the really influential agents 
who never hold a party card. A 
Communist who holds an official 
position in the party or is editor of 
its newspaper must join the party 
but the high-level red propagandist 
cultivates a very low visibility. 

Moreover, even if Senator Mc- 
Carthy could prove Lattimore a 
Communist party-member he would 
not thereby prove that he had un- 
duly influenced the formation of 
the China policy. Again, the Sena- 
tor charged that Lattimore was the 
“architect” of the China policy. 
That is too extravagant. General 
Marshall and Dean Acheson have 
been the architects. But architects 
have their consultants and Latti- 
more certainly gave the consultants 
copious advice. 


ie was Lattimore who went with 
Wallace to China as adviser in 1944 
and it was Wallace’s “China Re- 
port” that recommended discon- 
tinuance of aid to Chiang. Like the 
other Liberals, he maintained that 


the leaders of post-war China 
would be brought forth by revolu- 
tion rather than by evolution and 
that economic and military aid 
should be given to the new rising 
coalition. This Wallace report close- 
ly paralleled the official American 
policy statement of December 15, 
1945. It was Lattimore who was 
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consulting editor of Amerasia, the 
influential pro- Red magazine pe- 
rused by the higher-ups in the 
State Department. When hundreds 
of stolen govern- 
ment documents 
were found in the 
offices of Amerasia, 
the whole case against the editors 
suddenly died a mysterious death 
after imposition of light fines on 
two men. 

It was Lattimore who was con- 
nected with Pacific Affairs, for 
which Alger Hiss and other pro- 
Communists wrote articles and 
which enjoyed the respect of many 
members of the Department. It was 
Lattimore who was deputy director 
of the Office of War Information in 
the Far East. 

It was Lattimore who sent a 
memorandum to the State Depart- 
ment in August, 1949, urging the 
U. S. to get out of Korea, to forget 
Japan as an ally in Asia, to hasten 
recognition of and trade with Red 
China, to break away from im- 
perialistic Britain and France in 
the Far East, and to avoid any local 
entanglements that might annoy 
Stalin. 

Now suppose that it is impossible 
to find Lattimore legally culpable of 
exerting undue influence in form- 
ing the policy. That is all the more 
reason for pursuing the matter fur- 
ther and finding out who within the 
Department was responsible for 
this disastrous policy. Suppose. 
that in the eyes of 
the law, Lattimore 
was only a Liberal 
who enthusiastically 
but legally persuaded the State De- 
partment to hitch the American 
wagon to the stars of the “harmless 
agrarian reformers.” After all, he 
was not a member of the State De- 
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partment and he could not impose 
his ideas on its members against 
their wills. The logical question 
then is who was responsible for ac- 
cepting his ideas and incorporating 
them into national policy? 


I. might be noticed that Latti- 
more’s suggestions in his memoran- 
dum to the State Department were 
quite negative, viz., pull out of 
Korea, avoid entanglements, stay 
away from the British, etc. Now 
who were the Liberal nincompoops 
in the Department who lacked posi- 
tive convictions of their own and 
allowed themselves to be persuaded 
that these brutal Red revolutionists 
were the heralds of a new dawn in 
China? Whether they were guilty 
of any positive collaboration or 
connivance, these wishy-washy vi- 
sionaries should be eliminated from 
the Department. 

There is no room in Washington 
for spineless dilettantes who are 
ready to use the State Department 
as a means of testing out their own 
social or economic theories. Ro- 
mancers are just as bad as rascals 
in government. 

Someone has said that the only 
schools where you can be sure of 
learning true Americanism today 
are Catholic schools. That is of 
course an exaggeration. But it is 
true that many of the secular col- 
leges have poured into the Ameri- 
can government be- 
tween 1935 and 1950 
a stream of bespec- 
tacled radicals who 
have served well the 
enemies of the United States. Time 
(April 17th) commenting on the 
generation of pro-Communists such 
as Lattimore, Sir John Strachey 
and Frédéric Joliot- Curie, said: 
“But the legal right to be wrong 


Rah-Rah 
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had somehow gotten distorted in- 
to a lazy toleration that assumes 
all ideas to be created equal, part 
right, part wrong—and who is 
the man to try to judge between 
them?” Feeling that there is no 
absolute truth and that all things 
are in the flux of evolution, the 
young Liberals sided with the new 
theories in sociology, economics, 
philosophy. Vague feelings, vague 
aspirations to help man out of this 
wilderness into the promised land 
of collective plenty—that was their 
mental equipment — and they be- 
came easy prey for men of strong 
intellectual convictions. 

These radicals wreaked havoc in 
Germany in various government de- 
partments after the war. It was 
fortunate for us that General Clay 
was on the job or we would cer- 
tainly have lost the battle of Ger- 
many as we lost the battle of China. 
The starry-eyed pinks worked like 
beavers under that master-plan of 
sabotage, the Morgenthau Plan. 
Stalin himself could not have im- 
proved on this device for disman- 
tling factories and _ devitalizing 
Germany so that it could be taken 
in haste by the Russians. Delbert 
Clark in his Again the Goosestep 
bewails the dismissal of these radi- 
cals from the Military Government. 
He terms the expulsion of these 
fellow-travelers in American uni- 
forms an “obscene 
red-hunt.’’ And 
what a pity, he la- 
ments, that the In- 
formation Control Division of the 
Military Government should dis- 
continue the giving of plays such 
as those of Lillian Hellman only to 
publish Behind the Iron Curtain. 

Who was behind the Morgenthau 
Plan? It provided that U. S. troops 
could be withdrawn within a rela- 
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tively short time if Russian, Polish, 
Czech, Yugoslavian, etc., troops 
would take over military control of 
the German district. Harry Dex- 
ter White was one of the principal 
authors of the Plan, and it was 
White who was cited by Whittaker 
Chambers as a source of informa- 
tion for Communist spy rings. 
White was Morgenthau’s _right- 
hand man in the Treasury Depart- 
ment and Seeds of Treason tells us 
that if an anti-Communist should 
happen to get a job with the Treas- 
ury Department in Germany he 
would be immediately transferred 
to the U. S. It has been alleged that 
Roosevelt approved the Plan with- 
out having read it and then re- 
gretted it. One thing is certain, it 
dovetailed so perfectly with the 
plans for Soviet aggression that we 
shudder to think how close we 
came to disaster in Germany. 


Axo what of Japan? The official 
policy of Under-Secretary Grew 
favored retention of the Emperor 
and the general set-up of Japanese 


society. The pro-Communists in 
the State Department favored revo- 
lution. After a talk with Lattimore, 
President Truman removed Grew 
and replaced him with Acheson. 
The present Secre- 
tary then appointed 
John Carter Vincent 
head of a commit- 
tee which proceeded 
to direct General MacArthur to 
break up Japanese business, confis- 
cate property and raise a general 
ruckus to breed revolution. Fortu- 
nately Secretary Forrestal discov- 
ered this directive and reversed the 
measure. Was anything ever said 
or done about it? No. And it is 
interesting to know that this same 
John Carter Vincent accompanied 


John 
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Wallace and Lattimore to China in 
preparation for the issuance of the 
“China Report.” 

Then there is the question of 
Yugoslavia? How did it happen 
that we poured $327,500,000 into 
that country under UNRRA before 
Tito took over and thus established 
the basis of the Tito regime on a 
firm financial foundation. Were 
these officials so utterly incompe- 
tent that they guessed wrong on a 
100 to 1 shot? To- 
day someone has 
sold the State De- 
partment a bill of 
goods about Yugoslavia. The dip- 
lomats talk about Tito as a foe of 
Stalin and therefore to be fondled 
as a friend in arms. Yet the tyran- 
ny of Tito is just as terrible as that 
of Stalin and in fact his persecu- 
tion of the Church is even worse 
than the Soviet persecution in other 
occupied territory. 


Stalin’s 
Double 


W uz will we wake up to the fact 
that a Communist regime in any 
country should be judged by its 
final goal and not according to its 


accidental form here and now 
which is dictated by expediency. 
There can be no compromise with 
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Communism in any form or at any 
stage. The final goal of Yugo- 
slavian Communism is precisely the 
same as the final goal of Russian 
Communism: loss of personal free- 
dom under a godless dictatorship. 
Liberal writers like Lattimore 
claim that careful diplomacy will 
encourage Mao Tse-tung to change 
his spots and renounce Moscow. 
Who’s pulling whose leg? Mao has 
not shown a single indication of 
any such possible transformation. 
Besides—when did Tito suddenly 
become a friend of ours and a 
benevolent democrat? 

The American people have been 
accused of complacency in this af- 
fair of the Reds in Washington. How 
could they get excited over some- 
thing they knew nothing about? 
The State Department played hush- 
hush in its policy and the Liberals 
ran high, wide and handsome. But 
if the McCarthy case serves no oth- 
er purpose, it has at least aroused 
public opinion. And only public 
opinion can force the politicians to 
stop their squabbling and to get 
down seriously to work on the job 
of cleaning out perverts, pinks and 
Benedict Arnolds from the various 
departments of government. 
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One of the most puzzling aspects 
of the Communist movement in this 
country has been the singular sup- 
port it has received from American 
“big business” in the broadcasting 
and telecasting industry. By hir- 
ing scores of Communist and pro- 
Communist producers, directors, 
writers, actors and _ technicians, 
many of our largest corporations 
have indirectly but effectively 
helped subsidize Stalinism in this 
country. This defies adequate un- 
derstanding, when one considers 
that if Stalinism took over, big 
business would promptly and vio- 
lently cease to exist. In other 
words, by hiring Reds and Pinks on 
its radio and TV programs, Ameri- 
can business is paying its own 
gravediggers. 

Let’s consider a few examples. 

For several years, one of the most 
popular detective shows on the air 
has been The Adventures of Sam 
Spade, recently sponsored by the 
Wildroot Company, hair tonic 
manufacturers. Sam Spade is the 
creation of the well-known mystery 
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VINCENT W. HARTNETT 


story writer and motion picture 
scenarist, Dashiell Hammett. In 
between writing stories of two- 
fisted “private eyes,” Hammett has 
found time for participation in at 
least ten Communist fronts or 
causes. 

Opening the startling new book, 
Red Channels,’ which is a factual 
exposé of prominent Reds and 
Pinks in the entertainment world, 
one finds Hammett listed as having 
been both an instructor and a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees of the 
Jefferson School of Social Science, 
Communist Party school in New 
York City. 

He is likewise listed as Chairman 
of the trustees of the bail fund of 


1 Red Channels, Communist Influence in Radio 
and Television. Published by Counterattack, 
55 West 42nd Street, New York City. $1.00. 








Vincent W. Hartnett, M.A., formerly an 
officer in Naval Intelligence, was at one time 
Supervisor of Gangbusters and is a frequent 
contributor to Catholic and secular maga- 
zines. 
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the Civil Rights Congress, which in 
November, 1949, advanced the bail 
money for the eleven United States 
Politbureau members convicted at 
Foley Square. The Civil Rights 
Congress itself has been cited as 
subversive and Communist by the 
Attorney General of the United 
States. 


A aveners was likewise a sponsor 
of the infamous Waldorf Confer- 
ence in New York City in March, 
1949. He supported Communists 
Robert Thompson and Benjamin J. 
Davis in election campaigns. He 
signed a brief requesting the United 
States Supreme Court to review the 
convictions of John Howard Law- 
son and Dalton Trumbo, two of the 
Hollywood Ten. His other front 
connections are too numerous to 
repeat here. 

Now, whether Dashiell Hammett 
is or is not actually a registered 
member of the Communist Party is 
of little practical importance here. 
If a man lends his name and pres- 
tige to Communist adjuncts and 
periphery organizations, if he par- 
ticipates in the activities of such 
groups and possibly gives financial 
help to them, then he is certainly 
in greater or lesser degree a sup- 
porter of the Communist conspir- 
acy to overthrow our form of gov- 
ernment and the American system 
of free enterprise. 

Why, then, did the Wildroot 
Company pay handsome royalties 
to a man like Dashiell Hammett, 
for the use of his literary creation? 
That is the puzzle! 


Tvnsane to the program itself, one 
finds that the title role of Sam 
Spade has been played by Howard 
Duff, motion picture and radio ac- 
tor. Looking at the entries under 
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Howard Duff’s name in Red Chan- 
nels, one sees that this beneficiary 
of American business and _ the 
American radio audience publicly 
endorsed “unfriendly” witnesses 
before the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee, signed a legal 
brief to the United States Supreme 
Court in behalf of the national lead- 
ership of the Communist Party, and 
participated in other causes of 
similar nature. 

Like author Dashiell Hammett, 
actor Howard Duff received proba- 
bly in the neighborhood of $500 a 
week from the Wildroot Company 
(and in the final analysis, from the 
Wildroot-buying public) for his 
part in The Adventures of Sam 
Spade. It is interesting to conjec- 
ture how much, if any, of these 
handsome stipends may possibly 
have found its way into Stalinist 
coffers. Did the executives who 
hired Dashiell Hammett and How- 
ard Duff ever stop to think that, if 
Stalinism ever took over our coun- 
try, many of them would have no 
need of hair tonic, they would have 
no heads! 


T sex there is the popular radio 
and TV series, The Goldbergs, spon- 
sored by General Foods Corpora- 
tion. It is believed that Miss Ger- 
trude Berg, the “Mollie Goldberg” 
who also writes and produces the 
series, has disavowed her past Com- 
munist-front affiliations. 

Whether this may also be said of 
Philip Loeb, the “Jake” of the 
series, is another question. Red 
Channels indicates that he has been 
affiliated with the following fronts: 
American Committee for Democ- 
racy and Intellectual Freedom, 
American League for Peace and 
Democracy, Artef (which was once 
described in the Communist Daily 
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Worker as “a revolutionary dra- 
matic organization”), Artists Front 
to Win the War, Julius Rosenthal 
Memorial Committee, National Fed- 
eration for Constitutional Liberties, 
Non-Partisan Committee for the 
Re-election of Congressman Vito 
Marcantonio, Theater Arts Com- 
mittee and others. 

Looking at such a record, the 
average plain American is bound 
to exclaim in amazement: “Why 
does a giant corporation like Gen- 
eral Foods support such a man, 
whose affiliations over the years 
hardly denote sympathy for our 
American capitalist system, let 
alone complete loyalty to our form 
of government?” 


Bu: General Foods and Wildroot 
haven’t been the only ones. Look 
at the Ford Television Theater. No 
one would accuse the Ford family 
of deliberately subsidizing Commu- 
nism. Yet the list of talent which 
has been featured on this popular 
program is truly astonishing. 

Ford TV Theater of October 7, 
1949, starred Fredric March. No 
matter what his recent protesta- 
tions of anti-Communism, March’s 
past record indicates affiliation 
with .more than ten Communist 
fronts. A strange choice, indeed, 
of the agents of the Ford Motor 
Company, to receive $1,000 or more 
for a single appearance! 

On November 4, 1949, the Ford 
TV Theater featured Judy Holli- 
day and Marsha Hunt, two young 
actresses who have had their 
careers promoted with unusual en- 
ergy in certain quarters. Judy 
Holliday, who got her theatrical 
start in the leftist night club Vil- 
lage Vanguard, has been affiliated 
with half a dozen or more fronts, 
including People’s Drama and Peo- 
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ple’s Songs, cited by the California 
Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties. 

Marsha Hunt’s record on the 
Stalinist side has been no less im- 
pressive. Among her contribu- 
tions was her appearance in the 
group of Hollywood celebrities who 
flew to Washington in October, 
1947, to protest the investigation 
by the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee of Communism in 
the motion picture industry. 


Two weeks later, the same Ford 
program featured The Skylark, by 
playwright Samson Raphaelson. 
Raphaelson’s name appears in Red 
Channels in connection with at 
least eight fronts. In September, 
1945, he was actually listed in The 
Daily Worker as a sponsor of the 
Artists, Writers and Professionals 
Division for the Re-election of 
Benjamin J. Davis (Communist) 
to the New York City Council. Did 
the Ford Motor Company know 
they were paying royalties to a 
Communist supporter when they 
featured The Skylark on their TV 
show? 

Two more weeks, and Ford TV 
Theater featured Kind Lady, by 
Edward Chodorov. Chodorov is list- 
ed as having been connected with 
more than eighteen Communist 
fronts or causes! He was likewise a 
supporter of the open Communist, 
Benjamin J. Davis; and he spon- 
sored an appeal of the Citizens 
Committee to Free Earl Browder, 
onetime head of the Communist 
Party, U.S.A. 

But that isn’t all! The next show 
in this series, presented December 
16, 1949, featured Meg Mundy. In 
addition to being the wife of Marc 
Daniels, director of the Ford TV 
Theater, Miss Mundy has found 
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time for some remarkable activi- 
ties. Her name is listed as a sup- 
porter of the Hollywood Ten, con- 
victed of contempt of Congress for 
refusing to tell the House Un- 
American Activities Committee 
whether they were or were not 
Communists. She was a speaker, 
by recording, at a Communist front 
meeting, “Stop Censorship,” held in 
New York in March, 1948. She en- 
tertained in February, 1949, at a 
benefit for the Spanish Refugee 
Appeal, arm of the Joint Anti- 
Fascist Refugee Committee. 


M r. Louts BuDENZ, formerly man- 
aging editor of The Daily Worker, 
has testified under oath that the 
JAFRC (a favorite Red front of 
many theatrical bigwigs) “was cre- 
ated by the secret fund committee 
fof the Communist Party] in order 
to have a wider field of raising 
money.” 

Miss Mundy has appeared more 
than once on the Ford TV Theater. 
Did executives of the Ford Motor 
Company know of her Communist- 
front record, when they authorized 
hiring her at possibly $1,000 an 
appearance? 

Oh, yes! The producer of Ford 
TV Theater is Winston O’Keefe. 
Red Channels references The Daily 
Worker of April 28, 1947, to the 
effect that at that time Winston 
O’Keefe was Co-Chairman of the 
Radio Division of the Progressive 
Citizens of America. PCA, in the 
words of the California Committee 
on Un-American Activities, was 
“the major Communist political 
front group.” * 

How executives of the Ford 
Motor Company, and their advertis- 
ing agents (Kenyon & Eckhardt) 
square the employment of such 
“talents” with the welfare of Ford 
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Motors, let alone with the best in- 
terests of the nation, is the $64 
question. It is a question which 
would make at least this writer 
pause before he bought a Ford car 
and thus contributed, however little 
and indirectly, to the Stalinist 
movement. 


P novasty the biggest spender in 
radio and television advertising is 
the Procter & Gamble Company, 
yearly expending $20,000,000 or 
more on its many shows. One 
would think that a corporation 
with such a huge investment in the 
American capitalist system would 
be ultra-cautious about the “tal- 
ent” it hired at fancy prices. 

But the logic of Joe Smith, 
American, is apparently not the 
logic of the makers of Ivory Soap, 
Camay, Oxydol, Duz, Tide and nu- 
merous other cleansing products. 

Take Big Sister, a favorite P & G 
“soap opera” heard five times 
weekly. The director of this series 
is Mitchell Grayson. Grayson’s 
name is listed in Red Channels as a 
contributor to The Daily Worker: 
He has also been a member of the 
Board of Directors of Stage for Ac- 
tion, and has been affiliated in one 
way or another with other Red 
fronts or causes. 

Other P & G “soap operas” which 
have featured Commy-fronters at 
one time or another include Bright- 
er Day, Pepper Young’s Family and 
Life Can Be Beautiful (on both of 
which Commy-fronter Leon Janney 
has had running or regular parts), 
Road of Life and Young Dr. Malone. 
P & G’s Lava soap, extolled as a 
super-cleanser, apparently has not 
been strong enough to cleanse from 
its show, F.B.I. in Peace and War, 
such Commy-fronters as Ralph 
Bell, Roger de Koven and others. 
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Another well-known actor who 
has appeared on Procter & Gamble 
radio programs is Martin Wolfson, 
whose story deserves telling. On 
October 6, 1936, Martin Wolfson 
registered as a member of the Com- 
munist Party, with address at 709 
West 169th Street, New York City. 
He described himself as an unem- 
ployed actor. Was it only by a co- 
incidence that his rise in the the- 
atrical world kept step with his ac- 
tivity in a dozen or more Commu- 
nist fronts and causes? 

Apparently Wolfson’s tempera- 
ment was elastic enough to allow 
him to appear on such programs as 
Gangbusters and Counter-Spy, dedi- 
cated to extolling the United States 
Constitution and American law en- 
forcement, while in his free hours 
he found time for such activities as 
the American Committee for Pro- 
tection of Foreign Born, National 
Council of American-Soviet Friend- 
ship, Theater Arts Committee, the 
infamous Waldorf Conference, the 
American Continental Congress for 
Peace, and People’s Radio Founda- 
tion, a front which tried—unsuc- 
cessfully—to obtain an F.M. trans- 
mitting license. 

Parenthetically, it should be 
noted that Gangbusters and Coun- 
ter-Spy are two programs which in 
the past year or so have been re- 
markably free of pro-Communist 
“talent,” after having unwittingly 
served for years as a kind of 
snug harbor for dozens of Commy- 
fronting actors and for director 
William M. Sweets, whose record 
includes sponsorship of May Day 
Parades, the Waldorf Conference 
and the American Continental Con- 
gress for Peace! 

It is impossible in the present 
space to mention the scores of radio 
and TV “personalities” who have 
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rendered yeoman service to Stalin- 
ism, while fattening on commercial 
radio and TV programs. Every 
radio listener and TV viewer should 
obtain a copy of Red Channels and 
learn the names of these people. 
Then each listener and viewer can 
decide on the most effective means 
of bringing his protests to the at- 
tention of the sponsors who hire 
such “talent.” 

But mention must be made, be- 
fore concluding, of the record of 
Abe Burrows, though it is not so 
extensive as that of his fellow- 
comedian, Henry Morgan. 

Abe Burrows is listed as a mem- 
ber of the Executive Council of the 
Hollywood Independent Citizens 
Committee of Arts, Sciences and 
Professions in 1945. That same 
year he was named as actually be- 
ing an instructor in the People’s 
Educational Center, a Hollywood 
institution described by the Cali- 
fornia Committee on Un-American 
Activities as one of the most notori- 
ous Communist schools in Cali- 
fornia. 

In 1947 he was a sponsor of the 
Conference on Cultural Freedom 
and Civil Liberties, and in the same 
year a candidate for office in the 
Progressive Citizens of America. In 
1948 he was listed as a supporter 
of the Hollywood Actors’ Labora- 
tory School, a well-known front. 


Ase Burrows’ Sunday night show, 
This is Show Business, is currently 
sponsored by the American To- 
bacco Company, which should cer- 
tainly give thought to those who 
usually purchase ‘Lucky Strikes. 
Commy-fronters have appeared on 
this program both under the pres- 
ent and past sponsorship. 

On April 9, 1950, the strip teaser 
and Red-fronter, Gypsy Rose Lee, 
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was starred. She must have had 
quite a dash across town after ap- 
pearing for Lucky Strike. The 
Daily Worker had her listed as an 
entertainer that same evening at a 
benefit for People’s Drama, the 
well-known front now trying to 
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operate its own theater in New 
York! But why should Miss Lee 
mind a little effort for the Stalin- 
ist cause? She had already been 
well paid that night by “big busi- 
ness” and the American public— 
the dopes! 


Woodcarver 


By ETHEL LAMPREY JORDAN 


Wo carves live wood must surely know 
those secrets hidden in trees that grow: 
that miracle of concentric ring 
the cycle of a year will bring— 

(who carves, with patient humility, 

the sentient fiber of a tree). 


He knows the parching thirst that is found 
in roots thrust wide, far underground; 
the gnawing hunger at the heart 
of multiform branches, spread apart--- 
(so seeks to use his skill to share 
the abtract beauty inherent there). 


He knows the rapture of the way 

a twist of birdsong greets the day: 

from topmost bough to quickening clod 

he is one with tree and bird and God! 
(Mind, hand and tool, in creative mood, 
unite to sculpture the living wood.) 


He knows the mystery of peace 
that comes at end of day: release, 
when moonlit veil of delicate mist 
silvers soft shadows of amethyst— 
(then from conflict of discontent 
comes ultimate peace, accomplishment! ). 





Sophie 
and the Revolution 





By JOSEPH DEVER 


I, was after ten on a soft, humid 
August evening when Father Ed- 
ward Fay pulled up in front of the 
Kowalski place. In the grayish 
light of a street lamp he could see 
a shabby wreath on the door and, 
glancing up at the third story of the 
peeling, clapboarded tenement, he 
thought he could discern the out- 
lines of the wooden flower boxes 
Sophie had told him about. 

She had wanted to paint them 
red, she said, but her father had in- 
sisted they be painted green. The 
priest remembered her comment, 
her face pure and serene as though 
it were a soul-slot in the prison 
house of her pain: 

“I painted them green—it was 
always best to go along with Daddy 
in the externals—it kept a certain 
peace in the family.” 

A certain peace, Father Fay 
thought, as he yanked at the emer- 
gency, pressed the door button and 
angled one of his long, lean legs to- 
ward the macadam. There were 
two kinds of certain peace for hu- 
man beings—the certain peace that 
Sophie now possessed and a cer- 
tain peace for which people settled, 
nationally, internationally and in 
their own private lives. 








H. climbed the wide, crumbling 
concrete stairs to the hallway and 
his feet made the crumping sound 
you hear on a gravel walk. At the 
top of the stairs he nodded at two 
perspiring, heavy-jowled Lithuani- 
ans who sat smoking cigarettes and 
whose sullen eyes were preoccupied 
with Father Fay’s sleek, blue, club 
sedan. 

There was a very old lady hud- 
dled in a corner of the landing, 
sucking in the sultry nourishment 
of the summer air. He smiled at 
her. She returned a gappy smile 
that was almost comic in its effect. 
She made a trembling little sign of 
the cross over her mouth and her 
breast. 

He heard one of the men snort 
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knowingly as he ascended the hol- 
lowed wooden stairs, winding up 
into a hot, oppressive blackness 
that hinted of onions, boiled cab- 
bage, obsolete plumbing. 

“Easy, Fay,” he muttered, grate- 
ful for the darkness which engulfed 
his momentary incandescence of 
face. “So I’m an economic royalist 
because I drive a car with a good 
simonize job!” 

He thought of all the hospitals he 
had visited during the past twelve 
months with that car—all the medi- 
cines, canned baby food, vitamin 
pills, he had trucked over to the 
Porto Rican mission on the south 
side of town. 

He smiled slowly, almost petu- 
lantly, chagrined at his vulnerabil- 
ity. He groped along the shaky 
balustrade to the second story land- 
ing. 

He glanced at the luminous dial 
of his watch — 10:22 — not a very 
nice time to come to a wake, espe- 
cially Sophie’s wake. But he’d 
been trying to get a room for a 
Porto Rican family of four who’d 
been evicted that night from their 
one-room hutch. Not a flat, not an 
apartment —a room was all they 
wanted and all they could afford— 
one room, one. 

He’d gotten it, too, a _ large, 
stifling, windowless room in a Ne- 
gro rooming house—the only land- 
lord who would take them in. 


As he approached the third story 
landing, he could see the light ray- 


ing out from an open door. He 
walked through the doorway and 
found himself facing the cheap, 
velvet-trimmed casket in which re- 
posed the wasted little body of 
Sophie Kowalski—her delicate, pale 
face calm and noncommittal in her 
fathers home, even as in life. 
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To the right of the casket, seated 
on straight wooden chairs were 
three thick-limbed Liths of late 
middle age who regarded him diffi- 
dently, their heads undrawn from 
the attitude of conversation. 

He smiled politely and, averting 
his eyes toward the casket, he no- 
ticed above it a framed, yellowing, 
block-printed slogan. It was sus- 
pended from the cheap, flowered, 
plaster molding near the ceiling. 

The slogan was set down in 
Lithuanian and beneath it was the 
English translation: “Hold out and 
fortify and you will win!” 


6“ 

W ancx one of you gentlemen is 
Mr. Kowalski?” the priest asked 
softly. 

The man in the middle shifted 
his feet and the priest found him- 
self looking into the cold, gray eyes 
of Sophie’s father. He was fiftyish, 
balding and had a horsey cast of 
face. 

In that moment the coldness of 
the living seemed to rival the cold- 
ness of the dead, and the warm, 
genial roister of the Irish wakes 
Fay had known as a boy lilted brief- 
ly in his memory urging him to 
flight. 

He steeled himself, thinking of 
Sophie who spoke with love and 
hope of her father as she shud- 
dered with pain in Bayview’s t.b. 
ward. Even at the end, after he 
had given her Viaticum and the last 
anointing she had continued to 
speak hopefully of her father. 


H. cleared his throat and was 
about to offer Mr. Kowalski his 
hand when the plain, seamy wood- 
en door to their right swung slow- 
ly open. Through it came a wiry 
little woman, carrying her head a 
little to one side, and damming up, 
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it seemed, a cloud-depth of tears in 
her steady, hazel eyes. 

“You must be Mrs. Kowalski,” 
he said, crossing over to her with 
relief. “Sophie was a_ beautiful 
soul. I saw her quite a bit during 
her last days. Perhaps she told 
you.” 


Mis. KOWALSKI gave him a half- 
emergent, rheumy smile and nod- 
ded slowly, communicating a hurt 
that had numbed her and given her 
the eloquence of the dumb. 

“Her English not good,” Mr. 
Kowalski said with the same cool 
reserve that seemed more insolent 
than name-calling. And he said it 
with an arrogant calisthenic of the 
lips that struck deep into the sen- 
sitivities of the priest. Anger 
stirred within him and he wanted 
to hammer at that cold, horsey face 
with all his strength. 

“Oh, I see,” the priest said, al- 
most in a whisper. “I'd like to pray 
a little now.” 

Again the calisthenic of the lips 
and as he turned toward the cas- 
ket, he could see the others regard- 
ing him aloofly. 

Somewhere in Lithuania, he 
knew, they had come to hate their 
priests—all priests, no matter what 
their frailty or virtue. Even when 
it was illegal they had, perhaps, 
hated them and longed for the day 
that now had come to Lithuania— 
the priests silenced, imprisoned, or 
harried out of the country—and the 
new world coming, the priest- 
haters believed, not only in Lithu- 
ania but the globe around. The new 
world in which every man would 
be a priest and every man a god— 
for every man a sleek sedan, every 
man.... 

Father Fay went to the casket. 
There was no prie-dieu, no cruci- 
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fix, no hint that heaven was 
Sophie’s or anybody’s destination. 
Her father would permit no Chris- 
tian burial—into the earth, into the 
earth, that is all. 

He knelt down on the rug, 
crossed himself and began to pray, 
torn, at first, with rage and shame. 

But seeing her there, wanly 
serene, possessed of the peace that 
May Day cannot give, his gusts of 
passion subsided and he knelt be- 
calmed. He asked for a patience 
and a charity that his choleric na- 
ture could give to the Godless only 
when he was far away from them. 
He needed geography between them 
and him in order to castigate him- 
self for his counter-hatred of their 
cold faces, sneering words, and the 
armor-plate certitude of their com- 
plicated dialectic. 

“Hold out and fortify and you 
will win!” 


S orm, he knew, had done just 


that. She had won in a way that 
would mean nothing to the sullen 
doctrinaires of her father’s print 
shop. She seemed so sweetly com- 
posed after such prolonged, deep- 
striking suffering. He would not 
have been unusually startled if she 
had opened her eyes a moment and 
smiled at him. 

It was precisely in her present 
facial composure that he had come 
upon her six months ago in the 
hospital. He had been making his 
weekly round at Bayview and 
walked briskly through the door- 
way to her room, prepared to greet 
her with a non-sectarian: “Well, 
well, how are you today?” 

Such was the greeting and the 
spirit of the follow-through he used 
when the patient was of another 
faith, or no faith at all. The nurse 
had told him Sophie’s file listed no 
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religious preference and he had in- 
tended to say a few comforting 
words largely on a_ psychological 
hasis. 

But she had lain there, still, small 
and white, her eyes closed in a 
slumber which had about it the 
quality of a votive lamp—a flicker- 
ing, the restlessness of which is 
soporific, easing. Seeing her asleep, 
he had paused, then turned to go. 


6“ 

Dow go away, Father,” she had 
said. Her voice was small-bellish, 
yet conveyed a strength of spirit for 
which her wasted body did not ade- 
quately seem the vessel. “I was 
not really asleep.” 

Not really asleep. That was his 
impression of her now, patient in 
the coffin, a warm spot in a room 
conditioned by the ice - effulgent 
center of Marxist hearts. 

He fumbled in his suit-coat 
pocket for his breviary. He opened 
to the Dies Irae and read without 
moving his lips. 


“Dies irae, dies illa, 
Solvet saeclum in favilla. .. .” 


The voices behind him resumed 
their whispering in Lithuanian. He 
prayed on over her, commending 
her spirit to her Maker. 

“Pie Jesu. Domine, dona eis re- 
quiem. 


He crossed himself and arose, 
turned slowly and walked with 
commingled fear and courage to- 
ward her father. 

They continued chaffering in 
their language, ignoring his re- 
turn. He looked at Sophie’s mother 
who stood immobile against the 
door. 

He smiled at her and out of the 
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deep and brooding hurt that fille 
her eyes he detected again an u 
mistakable light of sympathy. S 
nodded toward her husband. “T 
him, tell him,” she seemed to s 
Father Fay turned again towa 
the father, huddled between t 
others, listening intently to th 
gutteral importunities—as if tom 
row might be the day, and th 
would march, and here we wo 
have a lasting city under our fathe}, 
Joseph, who art in Moscow. : 
He stood there waiting, knowing 
they were aware of his attendance. 
They shushed and rasped with 
more of a sporadic rhythm now. 
Mr. Kowalski looked up at him 
finally, with undisguised impa- 
tience and the others, bleating with 
resentment settled back to listen. 
“I just want to say a final word 
about Sophie and then I'll go.” 
Kowalski fattened his lips—let 
him preach—it was the bare amen- 
ity of tolerance which the law of 
the land enjoined upon them. But 
they could wait. Rome was not the 
only institution that could make 
haste slowly. “Hold out and fortify 
and you will win!” 


“é 

Sconm was good girl,” Kowalski 
said with that same insolent impa- 
tience, “in the print shop she was 
big help until she get sick; good 
girl until she go to hospital.” 

Sophie behind him, her mother 
to his right, provided the forebear- 
ance which tempered the priest’s 
recurrent anger. 

And if ever he was to stand in a 
court room confronted by the ene- 
mies of his Church, he knew that in 
a sense, it would be a repeated expe- 
rience. For this was it—he, here, 
was Stepinac and Mindszenty. Here 
was the illogic against which, short 
of force, no logic could prevail; here 
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the difference lay in the sympathy 
and protection of the police, the 
State, the majority of the people. 
Here the priest would eventually be 
believed over the Communist—that 
was the reason why Kowalski and 
his friends would not seize him, 
pummel him down the stairs, stab 
him, shoot him, fling him, speeding, 
from the sleek blue car. 

It was important, however, here 
or in distant and dubious utopias, 
to speak the truth, to get it on some 
kind of record even if, as they 
would say, the truth was all their 
truth and his was full of priest- 
craft, money-craft, and calculated 
capitalistic lies. It was important 
now because of Sophie and her 
mother. The Commies gave unre- 
lenting witness to their faith and 
he must do the same, even though 
it was to them, perhaps, the worst 
kind of pietistic pap. 

“Sophie didn’t leave her goodness 
behind her when she left the print 
shop, Mr. Kowalski. Did you ever 
hear of the Infant Jesus of Prague?” 
He jerked his head a little to the 
right and raised his eyebrows 
slightly with eloquent indifference. 
On either side of him his comrades 
absorbed their eyes coolly in the 
frayed blueness of the parlor rug. 

“Whether you have or not, 1 
think you should know your daugh- 
ter made a little robe for a statue 
of the Infant during the final weeks 
of her life.” 

“TI never see those things when I 
visit her,” he said hurriedly. 

“Yet, she made it,” the priest con- 
tinued, feeding quickly on the tex- 
ture of disturbance which he sensed 
for the first time in Mr. Kowalksi’s 
voice, “she made it. And my point 
is this. For every hour of her suf- 
fering until she was physically in- 
capable, she embroidered on that 
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robe a tiny pattern of sequins. The 
statue is in the hospital chapel—go 
look at it some time—it’ll dazzle 
you.” 

“A nice fairy tale for children,” 
Kowalski said, the characteristic 
note of indifference and arrogance 
fainter in his voice. 


H. COMRADES muttered something 
in Lithuanian. 

The priest’s face slackened, com- 
passion finally defeating his anger. 
How could he be angry any longer, 
how could he? They were the ones 
with the fairy tale—a fable which 
only children could believe, but one 
which they told, in the main, to 
adults. Heaven on earth and hu- 
man beings happily ever after when 
the priests are murdered, the im- 
perialists stripped of their empires, 
the fascist banks in rubble, monop- 
oly capitalism a historical curiosity. 
And the people, yes, the people, 
happily ever after. Happy in the 
avenging armies, the munition fac- 
tories, farm communes, concentra- 
tion camps-—happily ever after. 

He dropped his hands slowly 
to his sides. “Good-night, Mr. 
Kowalski.” 


K owazans nodded almost imper- 
ceptibly, his eyes lowered, and a 
squirrel track of color in both 


cheeks. Without looking up he 
spoke quickly, sharply to his com- 
panions. They arose and left in 
silence. 

Father Fay walked over to the 
mother and took her hand. 

She smiled at him. She walked 
with him to the staircase. 

“Thank,” she said, smiling again, 
“Thank.” She bowed her head 
slowly. 

He clomped down the stairs in 
the blackness, feeling no need of 
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the balustrade, knowing a mount- 
ing elation. 

He stepped vigorously out into 
the sultry, star-stitched summer 
night. He glanced at his watch—it 
was close to eleven. He would just 
have time to look in on the Porto 
Rican mission. 

The old crone was gone from the 
outer stairs but the big, Lithuanian 
loungers, augmented by the two 
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from the Kowalski apartment, fol- 
lowed him with the same cold, un- 
friendly eyes. 


‘é 

Masa there,” he said with a 
wave of his hand, “wonderful night 
for a drive.” 

He took the remaining stairs 
swiftly, slipped into the sleek, blue 
sedan and lurched powerfully into 
the darkness. 


I Ask This Question 


By StsteER MICHAEL MARIE Katser, I.W.B.S. 


lass it be said, “I love you,” 


And if a wrong there be, 
I ask our Christ this question 


And not humanity. 


Why does the sky stand arching 
Its blue from sea to sea, 
And I must walk beneath it 


Torn with ecstasy? 


Why the tangled music 
Of birdsong in the rain 
Clutching my heart till breathing 


Is one mad pain? 


And why, from out the summer 
Should not the grace of you 
Bewitch my soul with beauty 
As other mysteries do? 


What is it of difference 

That His face should shine 

From leaf, or flower, or moonlight 
Or from your eyes to mine? 





The Democratic Company of St. Angela 


By Sister MONICA 


664W/HAT a woman! What a mind! 
Four hundred years in ad- 
vance of her time!” 

The enthusiastic speaker was 
His Excellency, Most Rev. John 
Baptist Montini, Papal Sub-Secre- 
tary of State, a tall, slender, pale- 
faced dignitary, who was Brescian- 
born, and, like all Brescians, proud 
of it; proud of his city; his beauti- 
ful Lake Garda; and above all, the 
Lady of the Lake, Angela Merici, 
born on its shores in 1474. For 
there she started a band of famous 
women workers, the Company of 
St. Ursula. 

It was given her to organize a 
militant Company, with an ideal 
of chastity, enlightened, educated 
against the degrading standards of 
that age,—the high noon of the 
Renaissance. No vows, no clois- 
ter, no common life, no veil, no spe- 
cial costume. She directed them to 
follow the humdrum of home life, 
armed with resolution only, quietly 
carrying out, for God’s love, a spir- 


itual life based upon the simple 
Rule, which, approved by Rome, she 
foretold with heavenly inspiration 
would last until the end of time. 
And so it is doing. 

His Excellency was praising it 
that day in Rome, when I had just 
come from my historical researches 
in his native city, studying that 
Primitive Company. 

What is making it so conspicu- 
ous at present is the fact that, in 
1947, August 7th, our Holy Father 
Pius XII issued an astonishing new 
law, very similar to Angela’s Rule. 

In this law, people in the world 
have the privilege henceforth of 
living in their own homes an or- 
ganized approved life of conse- 
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crated virginity, under erection and 
direction of their bishop; many, 
who, for one reason or another, 
have not been able to join an en- 
closed Order, are now, by Apostolic 
authority, raised to a new conse- 
crated status of their own. 


T nese are not to be “Religious,” 
technically so-called, and common- 
ly known as Religious Orders; nor 
are they the well-known “Societies 
of Enclosed Life”; but they are to 
be called “Secular or Lay Insti- 
tutes.” 

Lay Institutes are bound by Pius 
XII’s Apostolic Constitution, and by 
future norms of the Sacred Congre- 
gation of Religious; added _ to 
which, each Institute may follow 
its own special law or constitution. 

The essential basis is the life of 
celibacy or chastity; poverty, chas- 
tity and obedience, publicly pro- 
fessed, either in vow or promise. 
There must be a state of virginity, 
whether for the unmarried or the 
widowed. 

Lay Institute members live in 
their own homes, but, though they 
have no community life, they must 
have one or more central houses for 
their officers, their meetings and 
their needy. To be erected by their 
bishop formally, they must possess 
a corporative bond in a union that 
is stable, mutual, and complete. 
All these principles had already 
existed for four centuries in the 
Company of St. Angela Merici in 
Brescia, Italy. Lay groups began to 
appear noticeably in the first half 
of the past century. 

In 1535, the date of Angela’s es- 
tablishment, it was new. A conse- 
crated virginity, uncloistered and 
unsheltered, and undistinguished 
by any religious costume, was in- 
conceivable; it was shocking; im- 
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practicable; worse, it was a lure, a 
target for scandal. Every protest 
and criticism was leveled against 
her Company, both before her 
death and after. Yet it moved 
democratically on, despite the 
frowns of the feudal aristocracy. 

Her cloister was the open sky; it 
was the cloister of the human will, 
of a pure woman’s unimpeachable 
heart. Angela believed that family 
life, patrician or plebeian, was able 
to sustain the highest standards. 
Many a family felt enriched with 
one or two of her daughters, tend- 
ing toward spiritual perfection visi- 
bly but not ostentatiously, without 
disturbing social joys or aspira- 
tions, nor casting a damper on the 
solid pleasures of the home; on the 
contrary safeguarding all this. 

At her death St. Angela left some 
hundred and fifty members, giving 
them the immortal Rule whose pres- 
ent framework has grown: out of 
four hundred years of experience. 
Her glory is that the original Rule 
actually admitted of such expan- 
sion. Truly, as Monsignor Mon- 
tini said, “This woman was four 
hundred years in advance of her 
time.” And now, today, the Com- 
pany of St. Ursula is practically 
spilling out of Italy filled to the 
brim with that fresh life, destined 
to rejuvenate the Christian family 
throughout the world. 


, there are in that one Prov- 
ince of Brescia two thousand mem- 
bers; and there they gave me a list 
of at least forty other centers where 
I might submit my questionnaire; 
of these I chose five. 

The foundress never called the 


Institute by her own name. To 
show that she was leading young 
women to war against a corrupt 
society and establish Christian 
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schools, she chose as their patron, 
St. Ursula, British martyr, protec- 
tress of young girls, patron of me- 
dieval universities. There was never 
any pretense about St. Angela. 
Read her rule, her last will and tes- 
tament, her counsels, and breathe 
the mildness under her glowing 
enthusiasm. Here is the mother- 
spirit. She was looking to the 
restoration of Christian home life 
so shattered by the Lutheran up- 
heaval. What she wished her Com- 
pany to accomplish was individual 
sanctification in the world, within 
family life, sustaining Christian so- 
ciety. Her aim was protection of 
the young; the counteracting of 
Luther’s subversive ideas of wom- 
an and the family. 

The Company’s schools became 
known as “Collegii” to distinguish 
them from monastic schools. The 
Collegii always taught Christian 
Doctrme and manual work, with 
what they could of reading and 
writing. The members were a sort 
of militia for the parish priest. 


Tus Company of St. Angela is not 
a Third Order, not a Confraternity, 
not a Pious Union, nor a Conven- 
tual Congregation. It is a Religious 
Institute in the world. 

Its central house 
“Casa Angela,” is a very influential 


in Brescia, 


center. From there its two thou- 
sand members radiate all over the 
Province of Brescia, living in their 
own homes, apparently scattered 
but spiritually united to form a 
moral body, organized, and devoted 
to their work; each in her own do- 
mestic circle fulfilling the direc- 
tions of the Superior General or the 
local Superior as substitute, in any 
special task assigned. 

Nothing of community life do 
they know, those Figlie di St. An- 
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gela, but they have a center. Scarce- 
ly a quarter hour passes at the big 
barred entrance of the Casa in Via 
Martinango da Barca No. 4, but the 
jangle of the bell summons the 
portress,—coming with a Kempis 
or another spiritual book in hand, 
—to admit some member in haste 
to consult the Superior, Madre 
Adela Portieri. . 

In this old palazzo their Mother 
General dwells, elected for life, as 
St. Angela directed. Here is the 
chapel of the Company, and here, 
since the bombing of Brescia, are 
sheltered the remains of the holy 
foundress. This house serves all 
the bi-monthly meetings, and the 
round of five-day annual retreats, 
supplying the two thousand mem- 
bers in the diocese. 

Not the least external sign do 
they wear,—those Figlie,—unless it 
be a medal. I met young women in 
the dress of the day, without its ex- 
cesses and absurdities, as well as 
members whose appearance marked 
them as working people. Frankly, 
it is a democratic Company. The 
members hold fast to their spirit 
of retirement. They take part in 
parish devotions, but otherwise 
their spiritual life centers in their 
home. Insensibly they create there 
an atmosphere, a background. 

They meet at the central house 
or some other appointed place. It is 
quaintly stated that the meetings 
should last about forty-five minutes 
or an hour “from home and back 
again.” Doubtless, the family con- 
venience must always be consid- 
ered. Meetings are not to be too 
long for fear of upsetting the home. 
The family’s incessant little duties 
beckon. They are instructed to be 
cheerful and obliging and not in 
any way to make their piety ob- 
trusive. 











Young women in any walk of life 
are admitted, rich or poor. They 
may be living at ease or earning 
their wages. As they make no vow 
of poverty, the Company has noth- 
ing to do with their circumstances 
in life, except to help them if they 
are in want. 

At the bi-monthly meeting an 
alms-box is set up. Secret offer- 
ings are made, recorded, registered, 
to be used for books, for notices, for 
sick members, for deaths. Mem- 
bers give much or little, at will. 
The Company’s expenses are kept 
up by these alms, and by revenues 
from boarders at the central house 
during retreats; or from visiting 
members of the Company, or other 
hospitalities, proffered frequently 
to various groups of Catholic ac- 
tivities. 

Company members are free to 
enter into other Catholic women’s 
groups with the exception of Re- 
ligious Orders. For instance, they 
may take part in Catholic Action. 
In most large centers of the Com- 
pany, in other dioceses, the Com- 
pany supports charitable enter- 
prises, such as in Brescia, laun- 


dries, normal schools, day nur- 


series, orphanages, workers’ train- 
ing schools. 


| came from middle-class 
Brescian stock, daughter of a com- 
fortable farmer outside Desenzano 
at the foot of beautiful Lake Garda. 
There, during more than half of her 
life, clad as a simple tertiary, she 
built up an astonishing following. 
Some of the highest Brescian aris- 
tocrats were swayed by this daugh- 
ter of the middle class simply be- 
cause she was good. 

She was appealing to a people 
who, as Guerrini says, were no 
frivolous aristocracy but the true 
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aristocracy of goodness, integrity 
and piety who waited upon misery 
and influenced their neighbor be- 
nignly. On the register of her 
Company perhaps two-fifths were 
patrician. She won their confidence 
by what they recognized in her and 
the object she had in view. 


T use women lent themselves as 
a sort of board of directors, to work 
with the Company she was form- 
ing, in their religious and social 
activities. Especially, as Guerrini 
takes pride in recording, they helped 
develop the series of parochial 
Schools of Christian Doctrine, then 
but recently established, and which 
as today is the special privileged 
field of Angela’s Company. 

You can clearly see the Christian 
democracy she was to realize with 
the spiritual and material aid of 
these ladies. Her Company under- 
took a social conquest through 
the new elements of Brescian 
youth. She roused a fraternal spirit 
of Christian concord among the 
classes of that day, detached from 
each other through the ages for 
reasons she considered senseless. 

She permitted no distinctions in 
her Company. Titles were swept 
away before the simple, humble 
litle of “Sister,” “Sorella,”’ “Di- 
messe,” the humble ones: “‘the low- 
ly ones.” 

The notarized document still 
exists of Angela’s first election as 
Mother General of the Company of 
St. Ursula. She stands forth with 
the vigor of a St. George. It is a 
revelation. The signatures on it 
comprise forty-six of the nobility, 
with sixty-seven of the other two 
classes. And herein lies the mar- 
vel of the democratic spirit of the 
Company. Some are registered as 
daughters of druggists. some of 
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farmers; some, confectioners; all 
sorts of people. There are daugh- 
ters of goldsmiths, bakers, barbers, 
sword-makers. They are signed 
daughters, sisters, widows, — all. 
And a large number are listed as 
“maid-servant,” or “ancilla” of so- 
and so. 

No soldier, no prince, no bishop, 
could have originated this Com- 
pany. A simple woman from the 
upper middle class in Italy—in- 
spired — conceived the idea, and 
shaped and matured it through a 
lifetime. Convincingly she won her 
way with society, with the diocesan 
authorities, and with Rome itself. 
She went personally to Pope Clem- 
ent VII, laid her plan before him, 
——a good ten years before she began 
it formally,—emphasized its essen- 
tial points, and its manifest val- 
ues; and since her visit, all papal 
documents in the history of the 
Company, these four hundred years 
reiterate clearly and exactly what 
she designed at the beginning. 


One of the most remarkable fea- 
tures of Angela’s inspiration is thal 
she instructed her Institute to 
change with time and circum- 
stances. She made it elastic. Un- 
like Orders whose peculiar strength 
lies in unswerving adherence to 
their founder’s original plan, the 
Company of St. Ursula was to adapt 
itself to contemporary need, to do 
it of themselves, and the authorities 
would approve. Her original Bull, 
1544, lays great stress upon this. 
Pius X particularly commends it 
for a teaching Order. 

Linked inextricably with the 
original Bull, bound by canonical 
ties very carefully to the Found- 
ress’ Institute, even though scarce- 
ly recognizable externally, her 
work, be it “Angelinse” or Ursu- 
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lines,—the earliest religious Order 
for the teaching of girls, moves on 
to the end of time, as she predicted. 
But the Primitive Rule remains for 
all the root from which all later 
movements spring. When, after 
the Council of Trent her Insti- 
tute took up the cloister form in 
Paris,—with a teaching vow to 
prove its adherence to the Saint, its 
Bull, in 1612, repeated almost word 
for word the same permission to 
change which Angela’s contained, 
in 1544. 

And the Vatican, in 1807 at her 
canonization, showed its mind 
about the later changes in her Or- 
der by dressing her new statue for 
the niche in St. Peter’s at Rome, 
not in the secular costume of her 
Primitive Company, but in that of 
the cloistered group in Paris. She 
was thus formally recognized by 
Rome as foundress of the Ursuline 
Order in any guise. 


Tnx Bull of Approbation had 
granted her desires in detail; it 
threw back into the hands of the 
Institute itself, without further re- 
course to Rome, the form, the man- 
ner, the shape of the changes, but, 
as in Angela’s original Company, 
always subject to the approbation 
and erection of the Ordinary. 

By the Rule of St. Angela the 
bishop is constituted the principal 
superior, and only one Company is 
permitted in any one diocese. He 
erects the Company; he confers the 
medal on the novice and the cross 
on the professed. He chooses his 
own coadjutor, usually one of the 
cathedral canons. The bishop is 
kept informed of everything. Mem- 
bers living here and there in scat- 
tered parishes are under the pas- 
tor as local substitute to the Father 
Superior, without, however, his 
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having any jurisdiction in the rule. 
The Figlie are expected to partici- 
pate in the festivities of the par- 
ish and its devotions and duties, 
and to help teach Christian Doc- 
trine at the call of the pastor. Un- 
der their own local superior’s di- 
rection they visit the sick and the 
poor, they attend to the altar, they 
watch before the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, and perform other useful 
services. Plainly there is an enor- 
mous benefit to the eleemosynary 
demands of the parish. 

However, the Company always 
stands first for the personal sanc- 
tity of its individual members and 
the elevation of the family, and 
only then for the interest of the 
parish of which the family consti- 
tutes the soul. In everything relat- 
ing to practices of Catholic life, the 
Company members, just like every 
other person in the parish are sub- 
ject to their pastors; but in what- 
ever pertains to their Rule, they are 
subject to the Superior alone. 

To form a new group in any par- 
ish, written leave must be sought 
from the pastor and shown to the 
bishop; and this at once constitutes 
the pastor a substitute to the Fa- 
ther Superior. In special circum- 
stances he may refer to this Supe- 
rior, but usually the pastor may not 
enter into the direction of the In- 
stitute nor to the admission of sub- 
jects. It is for the bishop to de- 
cide in how far the pastor may offer 
advice which he considers oppor- 
tune. 


P mane never has the Company 
been so popular as it is today,—in 
response to the enormous demand 
for it. 

It is truly remarkable that in the 
sweep of centuries, for four hun- 
dred years such an Institution has 
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remained intact despite the change 
in human thought and society; an 
Institute, and of women, demo- 
cratic from beginning to end, and 
this without any revolutions, em- 
bodied in a spirit of liberty un- 
trammeled. Any one would say it 
was supernaturally inspired. 

This Rule, unchanging, whatso- 
ever the diocese, jealously guarded 
by Rome and the episcopacy, af- 
fords by its peculiar genius and 
simplicity, flexible application to 
wide social needs. The Figlie di St. 
Angela lend themselves to kaleido- 
scopic patterns. Conditions are not 
alike in Milan, in Florence, in 
Palermo, and all the forty centers, 
—and yet each can claim, “We too 
are of that democratic Company.” 

At various times it has been 
carried beyond Italian borders but 
today it is fairly bursting out. St. 
Ursula still bears the banner and 
Pius XII in his new law has wid- 
ened the perspective. The little un- 
pretentious Company is spreading 
over the world like an indestructi- 
ble gossamer tissue—a fresh hope, 
quietly glistening in God’s light as 
it has done through the ages. 

The foundress foretold that it 
would last till the end of time. She 
insisted that it was not she who 
wrote this Rule; that it was the Holy 
Spirit Who wrote it. Now, already, 
the light touches future horizons. 


A LARGE group of Ursulines in 
Czechoslovakia — enclosed nuns — 
applied last year to Brescia for a 
copy of the Primitive Rule. Strange 
moment, one would think, for a 
new enterprise. But now, in one 
single year the meaning comes 
clear. The Iron Curtain has since 
then fallen. Where now is re- 
ligious enclosure for them? What 
are those women who are toiling in 
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the uranium camps in exile? Who 
are they? Twenty thousand, the 
newspaper said. Are they all exiled 
nuns? 

The Company can never be dis- 
banded; never “cast out.” For they 
have only to go on in secular dress. 


following their own Primitive Rule. 
Was this the furthest arriére-pensée 
of the Holy Father? 

How often St. Angela used to ex- 
claim, “Would to God the whole 
world might come into the shadow 
of this Rule!” 


As If All Earth 


By ANOBEL ARMOUR 


My lonely house is very still today 

As if all earth withheld its very breath 
Because that tall and clean-limbed son of mine 
Has flown his plane to its last hangar—death. 


My lonely house is very still today 

Except for sounds of running at the door 

Which is flung wide by one small freckled boy 
Whose rushing feet leave mudprints on the floor. 


Strange that this should be the one sound that I hear, 
Made by a small boy ten short years ago 

And yet I think his flight will not seem real, 

That I will always hear and see him so. 


And seeing him, this thought will live with me: 
My tall son died that children might run free! 
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Revival of the Fittest 


By WILLIAM H. SHRIVER, JR. 


W: have been seeing in newspa- 
pers and magazines lately a good 
deal about religious experiences 
such as the happenings at a Mid- 
western college and a Kentucky 
prayer meeting. These and simi- 
lar incidents which have been re- 
ported elsewhere have commen- 
tators reflecting that there are defi- 
nite signs of a Protestant revival 
in America. Churches are fuller, 
there is much debate over Church 
unity and people everywhere are 
talking religion. 

To Catholics, all this must have 
a strangely familiar ring. It seems 
to me—who was born and reared in 
the Church—that almost ever since 
I can remember, the “older people” 
have been talking about a great re- 
vival of Catholicism, a great return 
to Mother Church. Now, even those 
of us who are fast becoming “older 
people” ourselves are dancing to 
the same measure. We read of a 
famous person being converted and 
our hopes soar—our tongues zip 
along at a great clip at parties and 
bridge tables and we see a mental 
picture of the neighborhood Epis- 
copal church being consecrated by 
our own Bishop — its entire flock 
being received into the Church. 

All this, on the part of Catholics 
at any rate, has, I’m sure, historic 


roots. There must have been a 
glowing warmth of hopeful reac- 
tion amongst Catholics of another 
day when the brilliant Newman 
followed the kindly lead of the 
Light of the World; no sooner had 
that warmth cooled—as it inevita- 
bly seems to do—than the moun- 
tainous Chesterton arrived and, at 
about the same time, the prodigious 
Ronald Knox. These embers had 
hardly followed the cooling lead of 
those of Newman’s day when, in 
our own time, the embers began 
glowing anew due to the conver- 
sions of Heywood Broun, Evelyn 
Waugh, Graham Greene, Clare 
Boothe Luce and Thomas Merton. 


Canon books — not just re- 
ligious books — but Catholic books 
have been on the best-seller lists 
for the past year or more. Monas- 
teries are filling up to overflowing, 
diocese after diocese report long 
lists of candidates not only for the 
priesthood but for all phases of the 
religious life. 








William H. Shriver, Jr., is Radio Director 
of the National Council of Catholic Men, 
handling production of the Catholic Hour, 
Hour of Faith, and Faith in our Time. Mr. 
Shriver will conduct a department on Radio 
and Television in our pages beginning next 
month. 
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Figures on the growth of the 
Church are announced and a surge 
of hopeful anticipation swells up in 
Catholic breasts all over the land. 
We Catholics are not only con- 
vinced that the day of mass conver- 
sions is about to arrive but point to 
“signs” like the apparition of our 
Lady at Fatima. “See, our Lady 
promised that we’d have a great re- 
turn to the Faith.” 

It is, of course, a tragic mistake 
all too commonly being made today 
to assume that just because our 
Lady appeared at Fatima and 
promised an era of peace, that is, 
an era of great peace and prosperity 
for the Church, that it is automati- 
cally coming. We are too inclined 
to forget that our Lady placed a 
very decided and extremely large 
“if” in her promises to the young- 
sters at Fatima. And one strongly 
suspects that had she written her 
message for publication she would 
have indicated to her printers to set 
the word IF in upper case. 


Ovn Lapy said there would be an 
era of peace only if there were a re- 
turn of men to lives of Prayer and 
Penance. The sudden bursts of 
emotional ardor and novenas be- 
cause of Fatima, the lists of “im- 
portant” conversions, “increased 
population” lists, and innumerable 
other signs are all very good. But 
one wonders at their effect on the 
great mass of people who view all 
these happenings from afar, who 
only read about them or are 
preached to about them. Are we 
inclined to get all aglow—like the 
firefly—for just a moment; to shout 
a gleeful “Hurrah for our side,” and 
then sink back into our dull-spirited 
ways? 

A revival is at hand, is a signifi- 
cant thing, only when a whole peo- 


ple are revived. If twenty persons 
are suffocated by a leaking gas 
stove and the firemen are able to 
get only three of them back on their 
feet and must sadly turn the rest 
over to the morgue, you’d hardly 
call it a “mass revival.” And you 
still wouldn’t call it a mass revival 
if a few of the others kicked a bit 
under the stimulus of artificial res- 
piration but failed to “come to” 
completely. You wouldn’t any 
more call that a mass revival than 
our Lord would have referred to 
the results of the sowing of the 
grains of wheat in the parable as a 
one hundred per cent yield. 

Stories of revival make good 
newspaper copy; talk about an up- 
surge of religion makes good con- 
versational material. Newspapers 
have an uncanny way of knowing 
the sort of thing people want to 
read and become all agitated about 
-——and then forget. It’s probably 
the great secret of a newspaper- 
man’s success. If a newspaperman 
ever honestly and actually stirred 
people into constructive action he’d 
either be tagged a revolutionary, a 
radical, or be fired. As for all this 
that you hear being talked about 
revival—our Lord anticipated it 
when He said, “Be doers of the 
word, not hearers only.” 

There are far too many of us who 
like to hear and talk about such 
things as young men flocking to the 
Trappists—-especially to marvel at 
the “guts” it must take—and then 
switch with a shrug to remarking 
how hard it is to get tickets to 
South Pacific and how weak-willed 
people must be to pay $80.00 a pair 
for them. 


6“ 
Tarx’s cheap,” we used to yell at 
the kid who bragged about his 


prowess in athletics. Talk and 
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REVIVAL OF 


newsprint and conversational flut- 
ter, they, too, are cheap; that is, 
easy to come by. But when you 
reckon their cost in lives which re- 
main away. from action—the action 
that suits the word, the cost is stag- 
gering. 

Take our Lady’s warnings at 
Fatima. Our Lady did call for a 
revival—a special sort of revival. 
Our Lady called for the revival that 
lasts not just a few days or weeks 
—or takes on the competitive as- 
pect of flag-pole sitting—but one 
that lasts a lifetime, and grows in 
intensity daily. Our Lady called 
for prayer that will lead not only 
the few intellectuals to the Faith— 
but the great mass of the people. 
Our Lady called for the sort of re- 
vival which leads young men to 
Trappist monasteries in droves but 
also calls on those of us who re- 
main outside—in the world—to fol- 
low them in spirit. 

In short—the only sort of revival 
that is going to stick in this world 
is going to come from within the 
hearts of people. Oh platitude, oh 
platitude. That is just as easy to 
say as it is to talk about conver- 
sions and flockings to monasteries. 
Platitude or not—easy to talk 
about or not—it is the fact of the 
matter; we are not going to have 
peace in our time until men return 
or turn to God through prayer and 
penance which foster action. And, 
according to authorities on the sub- 
ject, like Monsignor Sheen, our 
country is ripe for a spiritual re- 
vival. Let’s agree that it is and 
take it from there. 


us say an apple is meant for 
eating. A ripe apple is the best 
kind of apple to eat. Hanging on 
an apple tree is a lush, ripe apple. 
Under the tree are a crowd of 
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youngsters playing. Either they 
ignore the hanging apple or won’t 
try to reach it or shake it down. 
They prefer the easy ones—on the 
ground! So there the ripe apple 
hangs on the branch until it falls to 
earth and rots, having been eaten 
by nobody. What good is that sort 
of ripe apple? 

Similarly, God has put people in- 
to the world. He wants them to re- 
turn to Him of their own free will. 
He prods them by grace, to return 
—but lets them make their own 
choice. He helps them by giving 
an apostolic spirit toward others to 
those who have accepted His word, 
who have agreed to follow Him. 
This apostolic spirit He enkindles 
in the hearts of all His followers. 
Some fan the fire to a consuming 
blaze by adding logs of zeal. Others 
ignore it and the kindling wood 
soon burns out. 

In direct proportion to the apos- 
tolic spirit of people belonging to 
Christ’s Mystical Body is the list of 
conversions—the size of any re- 
vival. 

A man is not a whole or complete 
Catholic unless he exercises his 
apostolic spirit—just as a man who 
confines his religion to Sunday ob- 
servance and robs his clients, no 
-matter how suavely, on Monday, is 
-not a whole Catholic. 


ie is whole Catholics who create 
revivals. Just as the Church her- 
self is One, Holy, Catholic and 
Apostolic — so must we individual 
Catholics be one with Christ and 
our fellow members in the Mystical 
Body; we must be Holy through 
lives of prayer and penance as our 
Lord has asked us to be; we must 
be Catholic—that is we must love 
all men, consider all men our 
brothers under the Fatherhood of 
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God—rich men, poor men, beggar- 
men, Jews, Protestants, Negroes, 
the people next door, and respect 
them and their rights; and we must 
be apostolic. 

All three other attributes being 
in fine shape in our modern Ameri- 
can Catholic lives, we are failing in 
this last field of all, the apostolate. 
In our failure we are not being 
“whole Catholics”—and only whole 
Catholics can start a revival that 
will stick; we cannot lead others in- 
to the Church regardless of how 
“ripe” for coming they might be in 
the realm of the spirit. 

Even worse, un-whole or part 
Catholics can sour a spiritually ripe 
person by the simple process of 
ignoring his spiritual thirsts. Just 
as you ignore a ripe apple by not 
eating it, you ignore a spiritually 
ripe soul by not carrying Catho- 
licity to it. The ignored apple falls 
to the ground and rots; the ignored 
soul falls into error and rots, fer- 
ments and, because he is a soul— 
a person capable of action, he often 
turns on the one who ignores him 
with persecuting wrath. 


To be apostles does not mean that 
you and I should go rushing up to 
the very next non-Catholic we see 
and blurt out, “Let me tell you all 
about the Catholic Church!” But it 
does mean that we must commence 
to live our Faith actively day in 
and day out, not only on Sundays 
but on Mondays through Satur- 
days—not only at Holy Name or 
Sodality meetings but on the job 
and in the office and in the home 
as well. It means becoming the 
leaven our Lord spoke about in the 
Gospel—the salt which is meant to 
give savor to the whole earth. 
Holiness is bound up in this ac- 
tive living as Catholics, for it is the 
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very motive which should activate 
it. We are never going to be worth 
much as active Catholics if we are 
not making a conscious effort in 
our own hearts to become holier 
and holier and holier still. And, as, 
our Lady said at Fatima, holiness 
comes through prayer and penance. 
Of course, our Lady wasn’t the first 
to say it since our Lord preached 
prayer and penance in Palestine; 
the apostles lived and preached it, 
the saints have lived and preached 
it; Holy Mother the Church through 
all the ages has constantly, untir- 
ingly pounded on that theme. Our 
Lady’s visit to Fatima was a stir- 
ring reminder. 


Tun beauty of an ever-increasing 
holiness lies in the fact that it not 
only increases our love for Christ 
and all our fellow members in His 
Mystical Body but also increases 
our yearning to share its supreme 
blessings with others who are out- 
side the formal confines of the 
Church. From the stage where we 
merely seek to call the attention of 
others to the Church through 
prayer and good example, we sud- 
denly find ourselves desiring to 
branch out into active work in 
fields of the apostolate best suited 
to our talents, our associations, our 
social contacts. 

When we reach this point we be- 
gin to need organization, programs 
for action and a more surely plot- 
ted course, for we have now grown 
up to a desire for full participation 
in what is properly called Catholic 
Action. Now we are prepared to 
take our active place as the leaven, 
the salt. Now we are prepared to 
begin a full apostolate which will 
make us whole Catholics—the kind 
designed to start a real, honest-to- 
goodness revival. 
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REVIVAL OF 


Now is the time to get outside our 
Catholic clannishness. True, we 
have legitimate reasons for our 
stick-togetherness. We have been 
and are being persecuted and perse- 
cution tends to throw people to- 
gether for mutual help and aid and 
sympathy. We do have customs 
and beliefs and laws which set us 
apart, and our priests have always 
felt the need for warning us away 
from too much association with 
those not of our Faith because of 
the danger of falling into pitfalls. 


Bor, whole Catholics do not fear 
scorn or even the sword; whole 
Catholics do not fear to show open 
love for their customs, to live their 
beliefs, abide by their laws; our 
priests do not fear to send whole 
Catholics out into the active aposto- 
late. Why should they when our 
Holy Father Pius XII said: “The 
laity are in the front line of the 
Church’s life; for them the Church 
is the vital principle of human so- 
ciety .. . especially [the laity] must 
have an ever clearer sense not only 
of belonging to the Church, but of 
being the Church . . . under the 
guidance of . . . the Pope and the 
Bishops . . . [the laity] are the 
Church” (Allocution, February 20, 
1946). And “the Church” is not a 
dormant organization. The Church 
is a living, throbbing, pulsating 
body going somewhere — going to 
God. 

The Holy Father called for great- 
er participation of the laity in the 
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apostolate. He echoed the words of 
his recent predecessors who spoke 
out for Catholic Action—organized 
Catholic Action— when they de- 
fined the lay apostolate as the “par- 
ticipation of the laity in the aposto- 
late of the heirarchy.” 


Tar time has come for us to stop 
looking for a revival to “just hap- 
pen.” The time has come to stop 
running hither and yon, yes, run- 
ning around in circles — “stopping 
Communism,” for instance. The 
time has come to organize into an 
active Catholic laity in each and 
every parish, deanery and diocese 
—a laity who are out to spread the 
Faith by leading holy lives and do- 
ing constructive, active organized 
apostolic work under the guidance 
of our bishops and priests. 

Our country is ripe for a spiritual 
revival. That is true. Letters writ- 
ten to speakers on our three na- 
tional Catholic Radio programs are 
indicative of the state of mind of 
many people in our land. Those 
best-sellers are another indication 
that people are seeking—peace of 
soul. 

We have the key to unlock the 
flood gates of that revival—in fact 
---we are the key, we, the laity. A 
Catholic laity composed of whole 
Catholics who are One, Holy, Cath- 
olic and Apostolic and are organ- 
ized into an active apostolate can 
truly change the world. The time 
for that organization — especially 
of Catholic men—is now. 





Tony Makes His First Communion 


By ANTHONY R. SHAW 


Lire Tony, little no longer, 
made his first Holy Communion to- 
day, and I have not yet recovered, 
nor shall I ever recover, from the 
impact. 

Was this the babe I had helped 
hold six years ago when Baptism’s 
saving graces first enrolled him a 
Catholic? 

This the child I had left in his 
Mother’s arms, and the both of 
them sobbing, when I was called 
away to war? 

This the youngster who early 
had to learn to take care both of 
himself and his three even younger 
brothers and sisters? Who only 
yesterday, it seems, first started off 
so bravely for the distant Catholic 
school, never bewailing the fact 
that the public school was much 
nearer (almost in our back yard)? 

This, our first born, now telling 
us he is more fortunate than the 
angels, since God came into him, 
not into them? Repeating to me 
the sins—that’s what he called 
them—he told the priest last Fri- 
day? 

It all does not seem possible. | 
mean, that God has been so good 
to us, his parents, letting us have, 
feed, wash (and scrub), clothe, 
teach, and develop this boy who 
today outshines the angels, whosc 


spotless heart is God’s only goal, 
His sole desire. No child in that 
class this morning could ever end 
up in Hell, could he? Wouldn’t the 
tremendous spiritual momentum 
of today’s grace keep them all from 
ever miring themselves hopelessly 
in life’s morass? 

I’m thinking mostly of Tony, of 
course, my own flesh and blood. 
No matter what he did, or thought, 
or omitted, his present whiteness of 
soul would always be there, no mat- 
ter what layers of dirt might be 
deposited on it over the years. God 
could always pierce those layers to 
get to the fundamental color, 
couldn’t He? This thought—this 
conviction—topped the day for me. 
I don’t expect him willingly to let 
the dirty layers form, but as I my- 
self know too well, we do grow 
careless, the devil is wily, the 
world’s tinsel sometimes tricks us, 
the flesh gets weak. But, with the 
fundamental color now white, the 
all important initial battle has al- 
ready been won. 








Little Tony is no stranger to THe CATHO- 
Lic Wortp, having made his first appearance 
in December, 1945. His father, Anthony R. 
Shaw, is now Chief of the Vocational Ad- 
visement Section and Chairman of the Re- 
habilitation Board of the Veterans Admin- 
istration, Providence, R. I. 





TONY MAKES HIS FIRST COMMUNION 


My Protestant friend was critical 
of the extreme youth’ of these First 
Communicants. “In hy Church, we 
let them make their communion 
only when they are about twelve— 
preferably even older, so that they 
realize what they’re doing. Your 
children are too young.” 

“In other words,” I replied, “you 
would like their souls to acquire 
some other fundamental color than 
white? You would destroy, or 
rather see to it that there was never 
created, any foundation? On what 
floating sands, then, do you pro- 
pose to build? Our God is not only a 
Spirit, a Being, a Creator, our God 
is also an Influence—the Influence. 
Can a child be exposed too early to 
this good Influence? If you post- 
pone this Influence to later, who 
guarantees that you also postpone 
all other influences? You postpone 
God, but do you think the Devil is 
sporting enough to abide by your 
rules — will not he steal many a 
march on you?” 


I WATCHED Tony’s class file in, the 
girls first, like little brides, then the 
boys. Some of the boys had white, 
most had dark suits. One boy was 
in brown. One boy had a jacket 
rather than a coat, a jacket frayed, 
short in the sleeves, but spotless 
and clean. All had their hands 
clasped — Tony’s tightest of all. 
(Mére St. Simon had done a won- 
derful job even on that detail.) His 
hair was tousled again, his dim- 
ples popped in and out as he in- 
voluntarily made the faces that he 
seems to make even in his sleep. 

The French do these things well. 
Every altar light was blazing, every 
available acolyte and server was on 
duty. M. le Curé was vested in his 
newest golden garments. The or- 
gan music, the muted choir, had 
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me down from the moment they 
started. Even Bryant, Tony’s 
younger brother, self - described, 
“four-going-on-five,” and usually a 
monumental itch when we take him 
to Mass with us, was quiet, big- 
eyed, all ears. Then, the entire 
church stilled, except for Mére 
St. Simon’s clicks as her charges, 
row on row, went to meet their God 
for the first physical time. 

They were all beautiful. Not just 
our Tony, but all of them standing 
at the rail, no longer just practic- 
ing, but now for real, each in turn 
closing eyes so tightly, putting out 
tongue in a fashion I’ve tried and 
failed to duplicate: far out, up- 
turned at tip, and curled up at the 
sides. They were wonderful too, 
marching back to their places, in- 
tent for as long as children can be 
intent, on their God and so sure He 
was in them—as He was. 


M. LE CurE likes to take every 
means of impressing this day on 
the children, so when Mass was 


over, he had the whole class 
brought next door to their school 
room, and there, surrounded by 
their parents, he distributed a First 
Communion Certificate to each 
child in turn. Mére St. Simon, we 
thought, gave Tony a special smile 
as he came up for his. 

And then it was over. We took 
him downtown to a big restaurant 
for his breakfast, trying to make 
even the day’s mundane affairs dif- 
ferent, so that all would conduce 
to the day’s memories and mem- 
orableness. Once he said: “Daddy, 
if they cut me open, they'd find 
Jesus within me, wouldn’t they?” 

“Yes, they would,” I said. And 
I hope that no matter how old he 
gets, he may always and at any 
time, be able to say the same thing. 











Must It Be King James? 


By ELEANOR GRACE CLARK 


I, the pages of the Saturday Re- 
view of Literature some weeks ago, 
Thomas Sugrue reviewed Mon- 
signor Knox’s new translation of 
the Old Testament. May I be per- 
mitted to make a few observations 
on this so-called review: 

In the first place Mr. Sugrue 
failed to give the reader any real 
notion of the new version, but con- 
tented himself with the mildly con- 
cessive assurance that “as a com- 
panion to either the Douay or the 
King James translation, it is a 
friend and helpmeet.” 

Secondly: In the task to which 
Mr. Sugrue did bend all his energy, 
to wit, the attempt to defend the 
literary prestige of the King James 
over the Douay-Challoner version, 
he failed abysmally to make a case. 

May I further observe that, as 
for Monsignor Knox’s translation, 
which makes no pretense of super- 
seding the authorized D-C  ver- 
sion, it is only fair to note what 
he did try to do,—and it was a 
brave thing to attempt,—that is, to 
render the venerable Oracles of an 
ancient and, to us, foreign culture 
into an idiom more intelligible to 
our modern uneducated ears and 
thought-habits than is the dignified 
and handsome language of  six- 
teenth century Oxonian English. 


It may be that Monsignor Knox 
has attempted the impossible, for 
our language, like everything else 
about us, is changing so rapidly 
that it is all but dissolving on our 
tongues like a lozenge, so that the 
fruit of a patient nine years of plod- 
ding scholarship may be outmoded 
before it is published. 

Be that as it may, I do not wish 
here to argue that point. I should, 
however, like to answer very brief- 
ly Mr. Sugrue’s main argument 
concerning the supposed superior- 
ity of the King James over the 
Douay-Challoner version. 

Because the admirers of the K J 
version are usually extremely 
vague as to the qualifications that 
could or should inhere in a good 
translation of any literature, not to 
mind one that covers the entire 
stylistic development of a society 
of primitive nomads into the urbane 
forms of an established, schooled 











Eleanor Grace Clark, M.A., Ph.D., Asso- 
ciate Professor of English at Hunter College, 
New York City, was the founder and direc- 
tor of the Hunter College Food for Europe 
Committee which has contributed $20,000 
worth of food through War Relief Services. 
Dr. Clark is the author of the forthcoming 
Layman’s Introduction to Catholic Culture, 
and The Rhymes and Times of Mother 
Goose. 
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literary tradition, let me lay down 
herewith my rather precise aca- 
demic ideas concerning those quali- 
ties which a good English trans- 
lation of the Scriptures should 
have. 


Tue English words, etymologically 
and syntactically, should be accu- 
rate equivalents of the original, 
always taking into consideration 
the composite nature of the origi- 
nal, which was a blending of He- 
brew, Aramaic, Greek, and Latin. 

On this matter of accuracy, I 
should imagine that Mr. Sugrue 
would not be a better judge than 
St. Jerome in the fourth century 
(we recall that he did know all the 
languages from which and into 
which he was translating)—or in- 
deed, than the learned Dr. Gregory 
Martin and his Oxford colleagues 
who, because of the Elizabethan 
persecution of Catholics, were com- 
pelled to do their scholarly work 
on the Continent, where the com- 
plete English Bible was completed 
before 1582, but not published in 
entirety until 1609-10 “for lack of 
good means” in their “poor estate 
of banishment.” Even so, it pre- 
ceded the King James version. 

Unlike Mr. Sugrue, I should hesi- 
tate to speak authoritatively con- 
cerning the comparative accuracy 
of the Rheims-Douay and the King 
James version, even though I have 
studied Greek and Latin, and even 
a bit of Hebrew; but I do feel safe 
in saying that, in attacking many 
passages difficult to understand, I 
have often compared the Douay 
(in the authorized Challoner re- 
vision) with that of the K J and 
have felt that the former was more 
helpful. 

My father was English and my 
mother was a Scot, and both were 
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Protestants, born, bred, and died. 
My father was a Protestant parson, 
in whose household I was reared 
on the King James version, read 
daily at morning prayers and 
memorized in large doses. When I 
came into the Catholic Church, I 
came in determined — somewhat 
truculently, I now realize—not to 
be robbed of any of the advantages 
of having been reared in the much 
boasted “freedom of the Protestant 
tradition.” The right to read my 
old King James Bible was, in my 
opinion, one of these advantages to 
be hugged to my bosom. 

My first introduction to the 
Douay-Challoner Bible came about 
in this wise: it was my great good 
fortune to find, in the early days 
of my conversion, a confessor of 
seraphic wisdom and holiness, one 
Father Tourcher, an Augustinian 
friar of the Convent of Villanova. 
1 learned in time that he was al- 
most as learned as he was holy; 
but he hid that fact from me for 
some time. One of my first rebel- 
lions was against the Index, which 
forbade the K J Bible. 





FP arume TOURCHER spoke to me in 


; this wise: “ To tell the truth, I have 


never really faced the issue for my- 
self; we priests, as you know, are 
completely habituated to the Latin 
of the Vulgate,—so much so that F 
should almost distrust my own 
judgment in the appraisal of Eng- 
lish translations. . But since you 
are an experienced English teacher, 
let us, you and I, try to read a few 
passages together from both the 
K J and the Douay, and you will 
assume the defense of your pref- 
erence. I shall learn much from 
you.” 

Disarmed by so gentle an ap- 
proach to the problem, I proceed- 
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ed to turn to certain favorite pas- 
sages from the Psalms, the Canticle 
of Moses, Isaias, etc. What was 
my astonishment — indeed baffle- 
ment—to find again and again 
that I could not convince myself, 
much less my modest confessor, of 
the “unchallenged, matchless, un- 
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paralleled,” etc., superiority of the 
King James. 

I subjoin a short passage or two 
for illustration. The first is from 
the Canticle of Moses in Deuter- 
onomy xxxii. 10-12. Moses is 
praising God for His special care of 
Israel. 





King James 


He found him in a desert land 

And in the waste howling wilder- 
ness; 

He led him about, he instructed 
him, 

He kept him as the apple of his eye. 

As an eagle stirreth up her nest, 
fluttereth over her young, spread- 
eth abroad her wings, taketh 
them, beareth them on her wings, 

So the Lord alone did lead him, 

And there was no strange god with 
him. 


Douay-Challoner 


He found him in a desert land, 

In a place of horror and of vast 
wilderness. 

He led him about, and taught him, 

And he kept him as the apple of his 
eye. 

As the eagle enticing her young to 
fly, 

And hovering over them, he spread 
his wings, 

And hath taken him and carried 
him on his shoulders. 

The Lord alone was his leader, 

And there was no strange god with 
him. 





I SINGLE out for animadversion 
the simile of the eagle, and I call 
the reader’s attention to the suit- 
ability of the language in the two 
versions for the conveying of the 
precise idea of God’s gentle leader- 
ship and His wise and loving in- 
struction of His little ones. 

On the one hand, we have an 
eagle, motivated by nothing in par- 
ticular, nervously stirring up her 
nest, fluttering over it — fluttering 
being a word that suggests rather 
the movement of a small bird than 
an eagle—and finally attempting to 
take off with her young, several of 
them, on her wing! Not even an 
eagle would be so daring or so care- 
less or so stupid. 


In the Douay, on the other hand, 
we have an eagle specifically en- 
gaged in “enticing her young to 
fly”: hence she hovers over them— 
this verb definitely connotes pro- 
tection and carefulness—and final- 
ly takes her young “upon her 
shoulders” and carries him safely 
upward as she mounts upon her 
strong, unhampered wings. Surely 
the Douay is clearer and stronger 
and more accurate. 


A cm qualification of a good 
translation is the rendering of the 


essential rather than the literal 
meaning of a passage. For this 
task, the art lies in the finding of 
proper current equivalents for an 
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idiom that has become obsolete 
through a process of natural cul- 
tural evolution. To illustrate the 
comparative excellence of the two 
versions in this respect, I choose a 
passage from Psalm 36 in the 
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King James version, 35 in the 
Douay. The Psalmist is praising 
the inexhaustible delights available 
to the faithful who elect to live in 
the house of the Lord, whose law 
is Charity: 








King James 


How excellent is thy loving kind- 

ness, O God! 

Therefore the children of men put 
their trust under the shadow of 
thy wings. 
They shall be abundantly satisfied 
with the fatness of thy house; 
And thou shalt make them drink of 
the river of thy pleasures. 

For with thee is the fountain of 
life: 

In thy light shall we see light. 















Douay-Challoner 


O how hast thou multiplied thy 

mercy, O God! 

But the children of men shall put 
their trust under the covert of 
thy wings. 

They shall be inebriated with the 
plenty of thy house; 

And thou shalt make them drink of 
the torrent of thy pleasure. 

For with thee is the fountain of 
life: 

And in thy light we shall see light. 



















Specifically, I call the reader’s 
attention to the choice of equiva- 
lent phrases to cover the essential 
meaning of the passage. The in- 
tention of the Psalmist is to speak 
beguilingly of the richness of life 
with God. The King James under- 
takes to express this delight to 
Renaissance Englishmen through a 
literal translation of an idiom that 
might once have conveyed pleasure 
to a nomadic people engaged in 
raising sheep—the fatter the better 
—but which to a seventeenth cen- 
tury English auditory would have 
little or no charm. 

The Douay-Challoner on the oth- 
er hand, undertakes to express the 
tichness of God’s hospitality by 
promising the faithful that “they 
shall be inebriated with the plenty” 
of God’s house, where they shall 
partake of His goodness as freely 
as from a gushing torrent. The K J 













prefers the promise of “abundant 
fatness” as compared with the as- 
surance of “inebriation with God’s 
plenty,” as it were, from a torrent 
of invigorating drink. 

Of course the word “‘inebriation,” 
as applied to the pleasures of spir- 
itual intoxication, has gathered up 
centuries of pleasant connotation, 
from the pleasure a thirsty desert- 
dweller might have in a gush of 
sweet water to that of an ever 
thirsty bacchanalian reveler in un- 
limited wine; but the “abundant 
satisfaction with fatness” is defi- 
nitely obsolete. 

To insist on a preference for sim- 
ple or comparatively simple rather 
than a consistently polysyllablic 
diction might lay me open to the 
charge of arguing de gustibus; but 
it is worth noting as a fact, if not 
a virtue, that the King James al- 
most invariably prefers a long poly- 
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syllabic word or an_ elaborate 
phraseology to an expression as 
simple as may be found. 

A slight instance of this prefer- 
ence is observable in the choice of 
“instruct” for “teach” in the first 
passage quoted; but the K J prefer- 
ence for elaborate diction is mani- 
fested throughout that version, 
even where it is patently unsuita- 
ble. A revealing instance is fur- 
nished by a comparison of parallel 
passages from K J and D-C, in 
Psalm 8. Both versions have it 
that God has made men “a little 
lower [‘less’ in the D-C] than the 
angels”; but the K J adds, “Thou 
madest him to have dominion over 
the works of thy hands,” where- 
as the D-C is content with “Thou 
hast set him over the works of thy 
hands.” 


A vourrn qualification of a good 


translation is that it shall not de- 
liberately blur the meaning of the 
original even though the translator 
would himself be unwilling to say 
what his author has not been too 
delicate to say. It is my impression 
that when a bold or homely word 
is positively demanded by the 
meaning, the K J is as fussy and 
squeamish as a spinster. 

Genesis xvi. 13 furnishes an 
amusing instance. Here Agar is al- 
luding to the popular Jewish belief 
that no one could look on the face 
of God and live. Finding herself 
alive after having conversed with 
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“the Lord,” she ascribed her safety 
to her having seen only God’s back- 
sides. This is too homely for the 
spinsterish committee of King 
James, so that they render.the pas- 
sage thus: “And she called the 
name of the Lord that spake unto 
her; Thou God seest me: for she 
said, Have I also here looked after 
him that seeth me?” 

This means absolutely nothing in 
English. The Douay may not be 
so delicate, but the meaning and 
quality of Agar’s remarks are per- 
fectly clear in the following: “And 
she called the name of the Lord 
that spoke unto her: Thou the God 
who hast seen me. [El roi in He- 
brew] For she said: Verily here 
have I seen the hinder parts of him 
that seeth me.” 


A FIFTH qualification of a good 
English translation is the most dif- 
ficult one to discuss because of the 
subjective standards upon which 
alone it may be judged. I refer to 
the matter of sentence - rhythm. 
Unless a translation falls into the 
natural rhythm demanded by the 
syntax, it will be hard to follow 
and harder still to memorize. In 
order to compare the two versions 
in this respect, I choose Psalm 19 
in K J, 18 in D-C because the verse 
is highly dependent on an interpre- 
tive rhythm,’ that is, a rhythm 
which catches the meaning and car- 
ries it forward by accenting the 
key words and constructions: 





King James 


The heavens declare the glory of 
God; 

And the firmament sheweth his 
handywork. 

Day unto day uttereth speech, 


Douay-Challoner 


The heavens shew forth the glory 
of God; 

And the firmament declareth the 
work of his hands. 

Day to day uttereth speech: 
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And night unto night sheweth 
knowledge. 

There is no speech nor language 
where their voice is not heard; 
Their line is gone out through all 

the earth, 


And their words to the end of the 
world. 

In them hath he set a tabernacle 
for the sun, 

Which is as a bridegroom coming 
out of his chamber, 

And rejoiceth as a strong man to 
run a race. 
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And night to night sheweth knowl- 
edge. 

There are no speeches nor lan- 
guages, where their voices are 
not heard. 


Their sound hath gone forth into 
all the earth; 

And their words unto the ends of 
the world. 

He hath set his tabernacle in the 
sun; 

And he, as a bridegroom coming 
out of his bride chamber, 

Hath rejoiced as a giant to run the 
way. 





As I have said, it is difficult to 
press any point depending upon 
subjective reactions for proof. I 
shall not therefore insist upon the 
superiority of sound rhythm in the 
Douay; but I shall point out that 
the thought rhythm is injured in 
the K J by the use of the word 
“line” rather than “sound,” and 
the syntactical rhythm is marred 
in the K J by the unresolved con- 
fusion of pronouns in the clause 
“in them hath he set a tabernacle 
for the sun, which is as a bride- 
groom coming out of ,Jhis chamber.” 

As a further reflection upon Mr. 
Sugrue’s capacity for judging good 
English style, I might add that I 
should think ill of any Freshman 
who “bunged” around stale ad- 
jectives like “beautiful,” “match- 
less,” “unparalleled,” etc., with Mr. 
Sugrue’s abandon. 

As to his childish pronuncia- 
mento that “the Old Testament is 
literature, not theology,” I can only 
observe that his ignorance of the 


very nature of literature is almost 
as egregious as his ignorance of the 
nature of theology. The theology 
of the Old Testament, or the He- 
braic doctrine about God, is the 
subject matter of all Scriptural lit- 
erature, and cannot in any way be 
separated from it. 

In conclusion, I should like to ex- 
press what I believe to be the gen- 
eral—even the “official”—Catholic 
view concerning the old standard 
Douay-Challoner version: it is gen- 
erally recognized that this hand- 
some old text needs revision. Many 
passages are still obscure and some 
may be even less accurate than it 
is possible, in the light of modern 
scholarship, to be. But it is still 
very far from being an unworthy 
piece of literature and, indeed, is 
well able to stand up in any fair 
comparison with the K J transla- 
tion; nor will it suffer at all from 
the derogation of a person of Mr. 
Sugrue’s exegetical equipment or 
critical acumen. 





I Married a Non-Catholic 


By Mary Lewis CoAKLEy 


€ 

Tx afraid to marry you, Bill. A 
mixed marriage is always risky,” I 
declared, “and to make things 
worse, you have no religion at all.” 

I don’t remember what he re- 
plied, but it must have been good. 
We were married the next day! 

Now the sequel. 

We were happy those first years. 
We had a certain community of 
ideas, ideals, tastes and _ sensibili- 
ties.. We enjoyed each other’s com- 
pany. We had endless discussions 
and we were never bored. Was any 
essential missing? Was the differ- 
ence in basic philosophy annoying 
to either of us? Though Bill was 
an agnostic, he was liberal in his 
views. In no way whatever did he 
oppose the practice of my religion. 
He stood aside from it in cold tol- 
eration. 

And here I'll skip a little in the 
narrative. By a truly miraculous 
train of circumstances, which God 
alone manipulated, Bill, at the end 
of three years, became a Catholic. 

What a difference! His conver- 
sion effected a new mental and spir- 
itual union. We had been living 
in a two dimensional world to 
which a third dimension was now 
added, and everything we experi- 
enced together, everything we 
talked about, thereby took on a 
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deeper and fuller aspect. At last 
I knew a well-rounded marriage. I 
found it richly satisfying. 

If there had been no conversion, 
I might have termed our marriage 
a success, but I would have missed 
the completeness of the Sacrament 
of Matrimony. Such is my opinion 
now. 

The marvelous permutation of 
the shallow ambit of unbelief for 
the fullness of the Faith, has con- 
vinced me mofe fully than anything 
else could have, that it is over- 
whelmingly preferable to be mar- 
ried to a Catholic, Certainly it gives 
me a wonderful sense of liberation 
to be able to share the prime aspira- 
tions and inspirations of life with 
the one person I have chosen out 
of all the world for spouse, lover, 
and companion. 


Tax not even expatiating on the 


large scale practical difficulties 
which often arise in a mixed mar- 
riage. Admittedly no Church but 
the Catholic takes so firm a stand 
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against divorce, and as a result a 
Catholic partner brings to marriage 
a deeper sense of fidelity. He 
means the union to last until death, 
not just until circumstances make 
it inconvenient. 

In those moments of pique, or of 
stress, when for an instant one half 
believes he would like to fly the 
coop, this deep sense of perma- 
nency is undoubtedly a safeguard. 
And as for the problems of con- 
ceiving and rearing a family, sure- 
ly these are more easily worked out 
when both people see eye to eye 
on fundamentals. But I'll leave it 
to the priests to enlarge on such 
very potent arguments. 


I. my own case, I am more im- 
pressed by the everyday things 
which go to make up the general 
tenor of life. Now that there is 
oneness of basic philosophy, and 
each small happening is interpreted 


in the light of that philosophy, 


these small happenings are so 
many coalescent agents to fuse us 
into an integral whole. 

Before, when every small hap- 
pening was interpreted differently, 
each pushed us a little further 
apart into our separate cubicles of 
thought. We didn’t necessarily re- 
mark about it. In fact, for my part, 
there were always some beliefs I 
kept silent about, and some ideas 
that I never expressed for fear of 
their being misunderstood or for 
fear of unpleasant and fruitless 
controversy. So, on certain levels, 
we remained polite strangers. 

Now all that is changed. I feel 
freer. less inhibited, because I can 
say what I think instead of taking 
refuge in inane superficialities or 
in silence. Let me give some con- 
crete examples from our current 
daily life. 
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Bill comes home one evening con- 
cerned about a business situation, 
and instead of administering a silly 
bromide, I can hand him a dose of 
straight Catholicism, saying: “Do 
the best you can, but leave the re- 
sults, without worry, in the hands 
of the Lord. Then if you fail, you 
can congratulate yourself. It was 
better that you did.” 

When I’m excited and rush 
around like a chicken with its head 
off because unexpected guests are 
arriving from Canada, Bill can calm 
me down, not by murmuring: 
“Take it easy,” which I wouldn’t 
heed anyhow, but by suggesting 
something truly helpful as: “Ask 
the good Lord’s help. He will see 
you through.” 


War Bill slumps in his chair 
after dinner and fretfully mulls 
over a decision to be made, better 
than any counsel I can give him is 
the always wise recommendation: 
“Say a prayer to the Holy Ghost. 
That will put a stop to the dizzy 
going round and round over the 
same stale facts. At the end of 
three days, take the facts out and 
see if the Holy Ghost hasn’t thrown 
new light on them.” 

When I’m annoyed at having to 
go to bed with a backache, Bill can 
skip the soothing clichés and give 
me some practical help by advis- 
ing: “Offer it up. Bon’t lose the 
chance to do a stint of Purgatory.” 

When we are to be separated for 
a protracted period, I can remind 
him: “This business of being 
united in the Mystical Body isn’t 
just a fairy tale, you know. Think 
of it whenever you say a prayer. 
You couldn’t get away from me if 
vou wanted to.” 

Little Yes, but what a 
difference they make! It appalls 
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me to think of our existence to- 
gether over the long years, if God’s 
grace had not wrought the miracle 
which opened to us a whole new 
sphere of intimacy. 


| as time rolls on, in- 
evitably bringing with it problems 
and situations that “try men’s 
souls,” I cannot imagine how Bill 
the agnostic would have reacted to 
them. Without religion there is 
no design, or plan, or map, to guide 
one. The poor struggling soul in 
the uncharted wilderness, is bound 
to grow frustrated and disillu- 
sioned. There is bound to come a 
day when the problems he must an- 
swer are too much for him. The 
false gods of his own intellect, or 
of his materialistic idols, will be 
utterly unresponsive to his plight. 
What then? The result is often 
disasterous. Agnostics are the sort 


of people who seek escape along 


neurotic tangential lines — some- 
times they even commit suicide. 
Thank God for the miracle of Bill’s 
conversion. 

Incidentally, miracle is the exact 
word. Any other would be under- 
statement. I know because I used 
the ordinary means of trying to in- 
terest Bill in Catholicism and of in- 
doctrinating him with Catholic phi- 
losophy, but in the final analysis, 
all this counted for little. God’s 
grace was the determining factor. 
He stooped down from His heaven 
and tapped Bill on the shoulder. It 
was as simple as that. 

Why did God do this? Maybe 
some small hint as to the answer 
was given by the priest who in- 
structed Bill. An evening or two 
before the baptism, Bill happened 
to make a remark about my sister 
who is a Carmelite nun, and Father 
exclaimed: “Oh, that explains it.” 
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“Explains what?” asked Bill in a 
puzzled tone. 

“Why you became a Catholic, of 
course. Those Carmelites can get 
anything.” 


As I grow older, I see more clear- 
ly than ever the difference between 
the believer and the non-believer. 
No wonder it requires a miracle for 
conversion. 

To marry a man who hasn’t two 
pennies to rub against one another 
and with no prospects in view, and 
to expect that he will shortly make 
millions of dollars, is more logical 
than to expect the conversion of a 
man who has no leanings toward 
the Faith. In the case of money, 
we are dealing with a material sub- 
stance, which we can seek by the 
material means at our disposal. 

In the second case, we are deal- 
ing with a spiritual force, which 
only God can supply. We, of our- 
selves, can do nothing,—absolutely 
nothing, to manufacture God’s 
grace. It is a free gift from Him. 
We have no claim on it, and we 
cannot expect God to hand it to us 
on a silver platter. To marry a man 
therefore, with the idea of convert- 
ing him, is presumptuous. 

A line of argument follows logi- 
cally and inevitably. Since to count 
on conversion is presumption, and 
since a non-Catholic partner means 
an incomplete marriage, the con- 
clusion is: Don’t marry a non- 
Catholic. In enunciating such a 
rule, I seem to be invoking the sup- 
posedly old army privilege of com- 
manding: “Do as I say, and not as 
I do,” the most unfair privilege 
imaginable. However, in all char- 
ity to those who might listen to the 
word of one who has tried it, I'll 
warn: “You're cheating yourself if 
you disregard it.” 
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Immediately, I can almost hear 
somebody protesting: “But you 
married an agnostic! To marry a 
person of a Christian sect is differ- 
ent.” 

Agreed, it is different, but is it 
better? Not much better, I’d say. 
Now I'll have to justify my words 
again, for at first glance, that state- 
ment sounds terribly unjust to the 
Protestant. I hasten to explain. 

Protestants, to my mind, fall into 
two categories, the indifferent, and 
the devout. (Indeed Catholics fall 
into the same categories, but I’m 
concerned here only with the de- 
Yout Catholic since he alone will 
read this sort of article.) The in- 
different Protestant is as far re- 
moved from the good Catholic as is 
humanly possible. The Catholic be- 
lieves that if religion is important 
at all, then it is the most important 
thing in the world; if it is worth 
anything at all, then it is worth 
dying for—and living for. This is 
not fanaticism, but plain common 
sense. 


Tene is a hierarchy of values, 
and we believe in putting first 
things first. If it is true that unend- 
ing eternity follows this compara- 
tively short mortal span, then it 
is eminently practical to live so 
as to secure happiness for that 
eternity. 

Believing thus, all our affairs and 
all our relationships are influenced 
by religion. Its principles guide our 
smallest as well as our largest acts. 
Its truth illumines our thought. 
Its beauty stirs our souls. It is 
that by which we live. The person 
who says religion doesn’t matter, 
strips away the very basis of our 
life. How then can there be any 
meeting ground for the indifferent 
Protestant and the good Catholic? 
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We may think that our common 
interest in golf and bridge, our like 
tastes in music and poetry, and our 
similar environments, are enough 
for a united and intimate life to- 
gether—but they are not. None of 
these is fundamental. None goes 
down to the basic. None answers 
the question on which our philoso- 
phy rests: What is the purpose of 
life? The Catholic answers that he 
was born to know and love God, 
and to find fulfillment and happi- 
ness in His service both in this life 
and in the vast stretches of eter- 
nity. 

The indifferent person who snaps 
his fingers at these ideas certainly 
isn’t closer to us than the agnostic. 
It may even be argued with plausi- 
bility that since the agnostic has 
thought about the matter at least 
enough to have taken a_ stand 
(though it be a negative stand) he 
has shown the greater concern 
about religion. 


A: any rate, the indifferent per- 
son, who claims only vague affilia- 
tion with some sect, in practice re- 
jects religion as completely as the 
agnostic; he just hasn’t bothered 
to define his stand, even to himself. 
He isn’t that interested. 

Now the devout Protestant may 
possibly have an edge over other 
non-Catholic partners in a mixed 
marriage, but here too there are 
difficulties. Actually these difficul- 
ties may be more irritating than 
those encountered with the more 
lackadaisical agnostic or indiffer- 
ent Protestant. Believing firmly in 
his own religion, he of necessity re- 
pudiates certain tenets of Catholi- 
cism, and the more earnest he is, 
the more likely he is to be argu- 
mentative on these points. He may 
even put pressure on us to abandon 
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Catholicism in favor of his sect. 
These efforts will be countered by 
similar efforts on our part, and the 
result may be friction and resent- 
ment rather than light. 


iF the highly unlikely eventuality 
that he as well as ourselves remains 
passive, we Catholics would still 
lack the calm and peace we want. 
Just to watch a dear-one seeking 
God by a different path, when we 
know ours to be the true and 
direct one, is of itself, cause for 
vexation of spirit. We yearn for 
the camaraderie of marching shoul- 
der to shoulder on the same path, 
supporting, helping, and in turn 
leading one another along the way. 
I spoke of the little things which 
make up my own life. There are 
larger things, too. For instance, 
family sorrows and griefs are des- 
perately lonely affairs if we cannot 
seek consolation together from the 
same “living waters”; and prob- 
lems and doubts can be baffling al- 
most to the point of despair when 
we are not able to seek altogether 
the same “way, truth, and light.” 
Time after time, in large as well 
as in small matters, we find our- 
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selves cut off from one another, 
strangers incapable of understand- 
ing or sympathy. That’s the way it 
is, and nothing can be done about 
it. But the realization rankles like 
a sore. 


I, short, we Catholics must find a 
Catholic partner, or something will 
be lacking in our marriage. We 
need the fullness of the Faith, not 
only for ourselves, but for our hus- 
bands or wives, if we are to have 
a complete marriage. 

I say this with assurance, be- 
cause I have my own experience to 
back it up, and there is nothing li 
experience to convince a person. 
know that I am immeasurably hap- 
pier now that Bill and I share the 
Faith. I am not trying to live it 
alone. Bill’s hand is in mine, and 
we are striving to live it together. 
It is no longer my life and his life 
linked together, but our life, 
merged and made one by a sacra- 
mental unity. 

If any fellow Catholic takes my 
word—the word of one who has 
tried both the mixed and the Catho- 
lic marriage—TI will not have writ- 
ten this article in vain. 


The Communion Rail 


By Goria STEIN 


Gov's table here, this rail, has set 
A place for every soul to dine: 
And fill all hunger on His bread, 
All thirst upon His wine. 





God and His Minor Characters 


By Sister M. JoSELYN BAILDESHWILER, O.S.B. 


Tue young Chesterton wrote in 
one of his notebooks: “We must 
certainly be in a novel; what I like 
about this novelist is that he takes 
such trouble with his minor char- 
acters.” God always takes care of 
His minor characters, and we know 
He must love them because there 
are so many, not only in life but 
even, in abundance, in His own 
story. How carefully the Holy 
Spirit brings them before our eyes, 
lets them play their little moment, 
and then, usually, depart into ob- 
scurity. Nearly all of us have our 
favorite small personages in the 
Gospels, and we sometimes specu- 
late on their complete destiny, so 
veiled and overshadowed by the 
great Light of earth. We are often 
piqued in our thought by the child- 


ish question: “What happened 
next?” 


lh commen to an undying curiosity 
about Peter’s wife, so coolly made 
known to us only through the ref- 
erence to her husband’s mother- 
in-law (Mark i. 29-31; Luke iv. 38- 
39); as the daughter of that woman 


whom the Lord healed of a fever. 
Was she deliberately slighted? Was 
she someone to be ashamed of? 
Did she have children? Was she 
a trifle cool toward this One who 
calmly drew her husband away 
from his boat and nets and off on 
those country rambles which were 
to lead to the crucifixion of them 
both? Was she alive to understand 
all the talk about the Rock, and 
about “feeding my lambs”? Or did 
she die young? Did it make her a 
bit shrewish to see Peter leave off 
fishing and half forget her and the 
boats? Or did she only retire grace- 
fully into the background of Peter’s 
life, perhaps by some agreement 
between them, when the Master 
came and needed her stalwart hus- 
band? 


War happened to Zacheus after 
he came down out of the tree to 
give our Lord that hospitality which 
was both demanded and sought 
(Luke xix. 1-10)? Did he gain in 
the eyes of his friends that stature 
which had been denied him among 
nature’s gifts? Or did his very 
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shortness become something to 
cherish because it had brought God 
to him? What sort of gathering did 
they have in his house that day? 
Was Zacheus too dumfounded to 
do more than stare at this unin- 
vited Guest who ruled the company 
with so much majesty, or did he, 
like a good host, outdo himself with 
generous joviality? What were the 
dealings of our Lord with Zacheus 
after that visit? Did people point 
out the sycamore tree where God 
had found Zacheus and, grinning a 
bit, tell passers-by what had hap- 
pened there to their diminutive 
neighbor? 


Wuar about the small boy with 
his five barley loaves and two 
fishes, so swiftly caught up into the 
current of one of Christ’s greatest 
miracles, and as quickly dropped 
back into oblivion (John vi. 9)? 
One can imagine the disciples, not 
yet formed to Christ’s gentleness, 
treating him with only the roughest 
courtesy. Perhaps the boy was 
even a bit annoyed with these high- 
handed elders who peremptorily 
demanded his scant provisions. 
But I think our Lord smiled at him 
in some way that made all this dif- 
ferent, so that the boy gave the 
loayes and fishes with that disarm- 
ing grace which even small boys 
can muster. 

I wonder if, when he grew up, he 
was able to piece the whole story 
together, to see its connection with 
the stupendous miracle of the 
Eucharist; if he thrilled to know 
his own childhood part in the mak- 
ing of this Food which was to feed 
all the world. But perhaps on the 
day of the miracle, he only got a 
scolding from his mother for hand- 
ing over his bread and fishes to the 
first hungry stranger he met. I 
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suppose she said he would never 
get on in the world. 


On feels that the couple of Cana, 
so signally honored by the divine 
Guest, must have had more than 
an ordinary destiny (John ii. 1-12). 
Did they always remember this 
quiet, authoritative Visitor and His 
kindly Mother who saved them all 
from embarrassment and helped 
them to serve a wine which the vil- 
lagers never forgot? Did they care- 
fully preserve the jars in which the 
miracle happened, and did they one 
day point them out to their chil- 
dren and retell the marvelous 
story? Did they ever see Christ 
again? Or did His presence and 
that of His Mother often charm 
their life together as the years 
went on? 


Ano what of the rich young man, 
whose story (Luke xviii. 18-27) is 
one of the most provocative in lit- 
erature, most filled with overtones, 
most unsolvable. He comes to us 
at the hands of the Holy Ghost al- 
most casually, with only two defin- 
ing characteristics: he is rich, and 
our Lord loved him. But the fact 
of his astounding refusal out- 
weighs everything else we know 
about him. We ask ourselves, half 
hoping, if perhaps he did not after 
all sell his possessions and try to 
live according to the strange new 
teachings of the Messias. Or we 
wonder if he ever found peace or 
happiness in those possessions, 
once he had secured them against 
the stirring of that high vocation. 

Did our Lord ever again look 
on him with the love that shone 
in His eyes during that brief por- 
tentous encounter? Or did he find 
only himself in all the things 


about him as he lived out his days 
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buying and selling and laying up 
treasures? Did life sicken for him 
once the light in those eyes had 
been refused? One cannot imagine 
any crime of him, any debauchery, 
any degradation, yet without doubt, 
his refusal set up its own inexora- 
ble train of consequences. Our 
ignorance of his final end only 
makes his story linger like an un- 
finished melody upon the mind. 


W: often muse, too, on Martha 
and Mary and Lazarus (Luke x. 
38-42; John xi. 1-44, xii. 1-2), 
made immortal by our Lord’s play- 
ing against them the counterpoint 
of His marvelous love. How we 
long to understand what it was that 
drew Jesus again and again to the 
little Bethany house so lovingly 
kept by Martha, and how we wish 
to know the things that passed 
among them during the peaceful 
hours of His visits. 

Yet all the failings of human life 
are somehow seen in these three 
lives. Death, Lazarus had to die 
not only once but twice, and it is 
of that second death that we think, 
for our Lord was no longer there, 
and what tremendous finality it 
must have had for Martha and 
Mary, if they still lived. Sin, for 
if Mary is indeed the Mary of Mag- 
dala who was a sinner, what swords 
she must have turned in the hearts 
of her brother and sister, how they 
must have worried and prayed and 
kept silence before prying ques- 
tions when this one went out to be- 
tray their life together. 

There was misunderstanding, too, 
for even one so close to Jesus as 


Martha did not quite judge life 
aright, did not assess quite properly 
His demands of her. And how im- 
mensely surprised Martha must 
have been to find that the wayward 
Mary had somehow stumbled into 
the light. In her logical way, Mar- 
tha must have seen that here was 
a love which lay beyond logic, a 
love which could never be put off 
by all her ministrations with pot 
and pan and serving table, but must 
be fed with her very soul’s marrow. 
We think with sympathy of what 
Martha’s budding inner life must 
have undergone against the im- 
pact of this strangely intimate 
Visitor. 


T near are so many of them, these 
minor characters: the Samaritan 
woman at the well; the little child 
whom Jesus blessed and set in the 
midst of the quarreling disciples; 
the man born blind, whose nimble 
wits confounded even the Phari- 
sees; the mysterious woman who 
laid her mite in the Temple box yet 
never heard our Lord’s nearby 
benediction; the rude men of faith 
who sat by the road and shouted to 
the Son of David and thus won 
back their sight; the sharp-tongued 
Canaanite woman whose shrewd- 
ness with dogs and men was trans- 
formed into faith, and many others. 
They, each of them, have achieved 
unique immortality, woven as they 
are into the warp and woof of the 
greatest of stories. But if this Au- 
thor deals with his minor charac- 
ters as generously as Chesterton 
believed, then surely we shall all 
meet in Heaven. 





Some Chinese 
Marriage Recipes 
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Camas marriages are accounted 
happy ones. While less enlight- 
ened about the wife, my informa- 
tion relating to the husband makes 
him out a model. Report extols 
him as indulgent, generous and 
kind. However, I had never given 
the matter particular attention un- 
til I visited China and met her 
grand old man, the famous philan- 
thropist and industrialist, Sir Rob- 
ert Ho Tung. Sir Robert and his 
lady had been celebrating, just prior 
to my arrival in Hong Kong, their 
golden wedding anniversary. Thus 
{ thought it timely for the folks 
back home who slip in and out of 
matrimony so easily, to obtain at 
first hand some unfailing recipes 
for a successful marriage. 

My interest in Sir Robert had 
been lavishly fed by accounts of 
his career in the press of China and 
so I knew considerable about him 
before the “interview” was ar- 
ranged, when he divulged in our 
two hours’ talk what makes the 
wheels of happiness go round. As 
China’s leading citizen, he is excel- 
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By EpitH RYAN 


lent “copy” for those success sto- 
ries, thrilling as any of Alger’s and 
more so, of the poor boy born in a 
humble hut, who struggles with 
and overcomes dire poverty, wrests 
an education somehow, someway 
and wins great riches and the high- 
est honors. 

I suppose every Chinese boy 
who enters the firm of Jardine, Mat- 
theson & Co., Ltd., hopes he will 
duplicate the career of Sir Robert 
who started there, and when he is 
promoted to the office of junior 
comprador at $15 a month (per- 
haps they pay more now) will feel 
he is on the way. 





— SES 


It was before the inauguration of the 
present Communist regime that Edith Ryan 
interviewed Sir Robert, but the advice of 
the grand old man of China is more than 
ever timely. Miss Ryan, granddaughter of 
Col. Samuel Ryan, has had an adventurous 
career as a newspaper woman and is now & 
free lancer, writing extensively for the Cath- 
olic press. 
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“In my humble opinion,” Sir Rob- 
ert began, “the secret of a success- 
ful marriage lies in complete confi- 
dence between husband and wife. 
It has always been my practice dur- 
ing the long span allotted to my 
wife and me, to tell her everything. 
My business affairs and my pleas- 
ures—she knows them all. 

“Then I think that the husband 
does well to be liberal with his wife. 
1 have never limited mine in ex- 
penditures. When we began our life 
together, I entrusted my earnings 
to her and she wisely kept them 
for me. It was a confidence well 
placed, for she reciprocated by 
never being extravagant and never 
making any unnecessary expendi- 
tures. I believe that the crux of a 
successful marriage is right here. 

“We Chinese may not appear as 
demonstrative as you people. We 
are not so free with compliments, 
but we feel that there are deeper 
attentions: and one of these is to 
know each other by heart. As I 
have prospered, I have made settle- 
ments on my wife. For instance, 
when an investment brought me 
$200,000, I gave her $50,000. She 
has everything she wants, but she 
would never ask for anything be- 
yond reason.” 


iivmsis some of you will call Sir 
Robert “old-fashioned” when I ex- 
plain his opinions of the so-called 
“modern woman.” Chinese women 
do have “careers” of which he is 
aware and which he would tolerate 
when they do not interfere with the 
home. When I asked him bluntly 
what he thought of married couples 
who lead separate lives in their phi- 
losophy of complete “independ- 
ence” he had this to offer: 

“I believe in interests in common. 
In my opinion, when a couple is 


too independent, with the man hav- 
ing no code of honor and the wom- 
an finding the society of other men 
interesting, suspicion is created 
and suspicion leads to unhappiness. 
It is very rare in China when a man 
does not devote himself to his home 
and family. 

“In your country, I understand, 
the men spend much time in clubs. 
While I am not one of these, there 
are occasions when I might go to a 
club for business reasons, but I tell 
my wife about it. If she objects, I 
do not go. I feel that kindness and 
frankness to one’s wife is an obli- 
gation. Never does she feel called 
upon to ask me where I am go- 
ing, for I tell her first.” 

Sir Robert, watching my busy 
pencil, passed to the question of 
harmony in the home, which he de- 
clares can be greatly disturbed 
when there is a difference of opin- 
ion in disciplining the children. 

“Harmony should prevail where 
children are concerned. Argument, 
in case of differences, should go 
only so far and then one side should 
give in. How could two people love 
their children, who would quarrel 
about them? Is it not a contradic- 
tion? Could we do our duty if the 
home is a battleground? For the 
Chinese are taught,” he added 
gravely, “that the important duty 
of a man is to look after wife and 
children. They are the incentives 
for work. Therefore we never ex- 
pect a wife to work unless circum- 
stances necessitate it, for example, 
for the comfort and benefit of the 
family. 

“You asked me what makes mar- 
riages fail and now I am sure you 
understand it is because of the lack 
of sincerity and the refusal to give 
and take. Lack of tact and diplo- 
macy also contribute to failure.” 
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Then the speaker took up the 
question of criticism — that curt- 
ness between husband and wife 
which is plain murder and in U.S.A. 
is the Reno way, but not the Chi- 
nese, as we shall note: 

“Personal criticism is a mistake. 
No man should ever tell his wife 
she looks badly, or that she has on 
an unbecoming dress, or compare 
her unfavorably with another wom- 
an, or reflect on her intelligence. 
She is your wife and nothing can 
change it. But if you can, remind 
her in a gentle way, that you prefer 
some other arrangement of her 
hair, or that such and such a dress 
is your favorite. Women are sen- 
sitive and you must handle them 
delicately and tactfully. 


66 

Turse are situations that are 
also the concern of the wife,” Sir 
Robert pointed out. “When a man 
is tired, he likes to have his wife 
solicitous of his comfort. My wife 
soothes me when I am weary and 
she stops the servants from making 
noise. 

“No man is perfect and often 
comes home not feeling so agree- 
able as at other times. Then the 
wife, who knows her husband so 
well, will refrain from bringing up 
matters that would annoy, but will 
save them until the proper occa- 
sion. This may seem a small mat- 
ter, but in my humble opinion, 
should have much consideration. 
You know what a tiny drop of 
water will do to a stone.... 

“Divorce is a calamity. There 
are too many divorces in the world. 
Happily we have few in China, for 
we keep in mind that we must bear 
with each other. If people would 
follow my principles of love, honor 
and respect one for another, there 
would be much less divorce.” 
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It seemed a good place to speak 
of the role of parenthood in a suc- 
cessful marriage, and I put this in 
direct terms to which he replied: 

“Undoubtedly those couples 
blessed by a family are happier. I 
know that our ten children have 
inultiplied our happiness by that 
number. Of course so large a fam- 
ily would furnish those not en- 
dowed with sufficient income with 
quite a serious problem. But it is 
better to have a problem than an 
empty home. Our children have 
made life richer, for they are the 
fruit of our ideals. Sorrow comes 
when we do not realize our ideals.” 

Naturally, I wanted to hear some- 
thing about those ten children, who 
had played so happy a part in this 
marriage that had lasted for fifty 
years. There are eight daughters 
and two sons, all of whom are 
highly educated. The eldest daugh- 
ter, at the time I was in Hong Kong, 
was studying at a medical college 
in England for a fellowship which 
carries with it the highest degree 
obtainable in medicine. She has 
five others! 


Gace, the second daughter, fol- 
lowing graduation, took postgradu- 
ate work in advanced French. She 
is also studying art. Irene. the 
third, after obtaining her mas- 
ter’s degree at Columbia, attended 
Teachers’ College in London. The 
fourth daughter is teaching English 
in Canton College, while the other 
four are still in college. The oldest 
son is a successful business man: in 
Shanghai, and the younger, 4a 
graduate of Woolwich College, is an 
officer in the Chinese army. 

This brings us to another axiom 
of a happy marriage—that culture 
is the cornerstone of the ideal 
home. 


Sir Robert stresses culture 
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as such an important contributor to 
happiness, that it constitutes an ob- 
ligation on the part of parents to 
provide their children with intel- 
lectual capital through a liberal 
education. Thus he comments: 


“ 

I HAVE never refused my children 
anything they wanted in the way of 
schools and colleges, in books, in 
musical education and in the op- 
portunity to hear good music, in 
art and language study. I am happy 
to say they are all good students 
and I rejoice that their tastes do not 
run to cars, horses, night clubs and 
expensive establishments. All have 
heen brought up to know the value 
of money and that its greatest value 
is in the permanent things it can 
buy.” 

This sage puts money in its place 
as was illustrated in something he 
told me about his daughter Irene. 
She had the choice of two teaching 
jobs, but refused the more flatter- 
ing offer to teach at Hong Kong 
University at twice the salary, all of 
which she could have saved by liv- 
ing at home, for the one at Canton, 
her reason being that she was con- 
vinced she would be doing a greater 
service by teaching Chinese girls. 
He mentioned this with a show of 
pride and then added: “When she 
announced her choice, I told her I 
would make up the difference in 
salary.” 


= but not the least ingredient 
in the happy marriage recipe is 
work, accomplished through a well 
ordered day. Sir Robert’s com- 
mences at 5 a. M., when he rises, 
and before he breakfasts at 7, he 
has already disposed of considera- 
ble work. Following breakfast, he 
rests for an hour, then goes to his 
office, lunches on his yacht and 


after a short siesta returns to his 
office. It was my bad luck to be 
delayed at noon, otherwise I could 
have joined him for lunch on the 
yacht, as he afterward told me. He 
dines early at home, but often is at 
his desk until late in the evening, 
retiring between 11:30 and mid- 
night. 

Although in his seventies and 
keeping such strenuous hours, he 
nevertheless has his diversions and 
one of these-is dancing which he 
took up recently. Since his favor- 
ite reading consists of books on 
health and hygiene, it is possible 
that here was the source of this in- 
spiration. He also finds relaxation 
at the cinema, for as chairman of a 
motion picture company, reviewing 
films of all countries is a necessity. 


Now that we have considered the 
inner man, a word or two may be 
said about the externals of this ex- 
traordinary personality. He is tall 
and slight, with dark brown eyes, 
set well apart, closely cut gray hair 
and clipped mustache. His eyes 
are kindly yet searching. He is cor- 
dial but not effusive, and his man- 
ners are perfect. He is serious, 
with no self-consciousness. I would 
go so far as to say that he has a 
kind of humility. Where one might 
expect arrogance and self-esteem, 
one finds extreme simplicity. He 
has charm without making the 
slightest effort for it. 

In his physical make-up, there is 
a suggestion of the ascetic empha- 
sized perhaps by his height and 
slenderness and likewise his sober, 
severely plain Chinese dress. He 
weighs only eighty pounds. He both 
talks and listens well, giving his en- 
tire attention to his visitor. He is 
said to be highly intuitive and able 
to take the measure of one whom he 
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meets only casually. He assumes 
an easy position and maintains it 
until the interview is ended. He 
sits with folded hands — beautiful 
hands they are, with long, tapering 
fingers. He rises with deference, 
with a courteous bow and shakes 
hands when good-byes are said. 

I am anticipating, for we may 
gather more wisdom if we linger a 
bit. My premise seems to be that 
everything is grist for the marriage 
mill, which reminds me of a won- 
derful compliment he paid his wife. 
He told me that the ambition to be 
something in the world possessed 
him when a mere child. 

“I early sought to meet people 
who had attained some prominence 
and when I did, I redoubled my ef- 
forts. I never met a successful per- 
son who did not make an impres- 
sion upon me. My whole life has 
been influenced by leaders in the 
business world, in science, politics 
and the arts. But more than this, 
1 have always listened to the coun- 
sel of my wife, a wise and gracious 
life partner and the crowning influ- 
ence of my life.” 


Tus foreign colony and the Chi- 
nese community were recovering 
from the golden wedding anniver- 
sary of Sir Robert and Lady Ho 
Tung, when I arrived in Hong 
Kong, but everyone was still talking 


about it. Never had there been 
such a celebration, never had one 
in their midst been so feted. Sir 
Robert told me that the most touch- 
ing acknowledgment came from 
the Chinese citizenry and that he 
was deeply affected as was his wife, 
when officials of the Chinese Cham- 
ber of Commerce descended on 
“Idlewild,” his country estate, with 
congratulatory addresses on beauti- 
fully painted scrolls. 
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In this gathering the hospitals 
and guilds of which he is patron 
were also represented. He men- 
tioned briefly the elaborate recep- 
tion at the Peninsular Hotel at 
which 1,500 guests were present. | 
had read in the English papers an 
account of that, of the lavish deco- 
rations in the Rose garden and 
Rose room, of the prodigal use of 
gold leaf and green streamers, of 
pillars covered with gold leaf and 
yellow chrysanthemums, of the 
elaborately decorated cake on a 
raised dais. 

But I was more impressed by Sir 
Robert’s little speech, quoted in the 
account, when he rose to reply to 
the tributes and asked if he might 
indulge in some personal remi- 
niscences, which I quote as follows: 

“Fifty years ago when I married, 
the Chinese marriage customs in 
Hong Kong were different from 
those of the present day. The wed- 
ding cake and the honeymoon were 
practically unheard of. The nup- 
tial dinner was an elaborate affair 
and the number of kowtows which 
the bride and bridegroom had to 
perform to parents, uncles, aunts 
and a host of elders were too nu- 
merous to count. The young couple 
were denied the joy of a few mo- 
ments to themselves, having to en- 
tertain their friends night after 
night up to the small hours of the 
morning. So to make up for what 
we lost half a century ago, I have 
persuaded my wife to go on a 
honeymoon with me after this re- 
ception.” 

Then he turned to his wife and 
announced that in gratitude for the 
happiness they had enjoyed, he 
wished to donate $200,000 to the 
Children’s Welfare Center and for 
the provision of poor girls in the 
East End of the city. 
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Although this is Sir Robert’s 
story, it must include gracious trib- 
utes to his illustrious wife, Lady 
Ho Tung, whose many charities and 
kindly ways have endeared her to 
hosts of people. There was con- 
stant reference in all the newspa- 
per accounts of her philanthropy 
and the many projects she has 
sponsored. She is a pioneer in the 
work of silk culture and is China’s 
Burbank, moreover, in her fruit, 
flower and vegetable growing. It 
seems she had vision and that is 
why uncultivated acreage is now a 
model farm. Her most valuable 
work, probably, is the training of 
Chinese girls in the art of silk- 
worm rearing and silk producing, a 
noble undertaking which she has 
financed. 

While our consideration has con- 
centrated on the philosophy of 
marriage of a contemporary, let us 
turn for a moment to the teachings 
of Confucius, who had considerable 
to say on the subject to the Prince 
of Lu. I quote two paragraphs: 


“Marriage is the natural condi- 
tion of man and the state which best 
enables him to fulfill his destiny in 
this world. It is a state which dig- 
nifies those who enter it, but it must 
be seriously considered, that its 
duties may be scrupulously carried 
through. These duties are twofold 
—those which are common to the 
two sexes and those which belong 
to each individually. 

“The husband as master must 
command; but both are equally re- 
quired to act in the way which best 
harmonizes with and imitates the 
relations between heaven and earth, 
by and through which all things are 
created, sustained and preserved. 
The basis should be reciprocal ten- 
derness, confidence, truth and scru- 
pulous consideration for each oth- 
er’s feelings; the husband ever lead- 
ing and directing; the wife ever fol- 
lowing and yielding, while every act 
is kept within the limits set by jus- 
tice, modesty and honor.” 

Obviously, Sir Robert knows his 
Confucius. 














It’s Redolent! 


By SIsTeER LEO GONZAGA ERBACHER, S.C.L. 


Ivs like a fragrant rose-petal 
tucked carefully away between the 
leaves of an old, old book—a cher- 
ished family Bible! It’s redolent of 
an unforgettable professor who long 
since has gone to the Valhalla of 
wearied English teachers, — this 
precious piece, — Hilaire Belloc’s 
“On Rasselas.” 

This carefully preserved rose- 
petal is redolent too of Dr. Samuel 
Johnson. Memories of the Ursu 
Major; of the stories inimitably told 
about him and by him! It’s redo- 
lent too of James Boswell’s Life of 
Samuel Johnson—the prototype of 
modern biographical writing. It’s 
redolent of the pathetic stories of 
Johnson’s attempt to run a board- 
ing school in eighteenth century 
London. It’s redolent of “the Big 
Bear’s tenderness, sympathy, and 
humanity. It’s redolent of the 
man—of his deep devotion to his 
mother, and of his grief at her 
death! 

Whether Johnson wrote Rasselas 
to finance his trip to his mother’s 
funeral has never bothered me. He 
went. He also wrote Rasselas in 
less than a week, if not in the five 
days he had allotted to himself for 


the purpose. Rasselas is a story! 
But what a wealth of practicality 
from an apparently almost notori- 
ously impractical man — like per- 
haps the paradoxical G. K. Chester- 
ton himself. 

Rereading Belloc’s essay gives me 
a feeling of belonging to the ages— 
of belonging to the race of those 
who live “Upstairs” with Francis 
Meehan; to find virile, cosmopoli- 
tan men; men like John Henry 
Newman, Robert Browning, Alfred 
Tennyson, etc., whose physical lives 
spanned almost a century; men like 
Hilaire Belloc can delve into an 
apparently discarded, insignificant 
story, and bring to light a cherished 
virgin jewel,—the synthesis of the 
powers of a towering literary fig- 
ure! A man like Belloc, who can 
now from his vantage point of re- 
tirement and leisure look back over 
three-quarters of a century, has 
polished anew this forgotten stone 
and mounted it in the precious 
metal of his personality and of his 
vigorous and forceful British prose! 


Tan essay “On Rasselas” does 
even more! It gives the 1950 read- 
er (with reader defined as one who 
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really interprets the printed page, 
—one who relates what is com- 
municated on that page, to the ex- 
perience of the race, and to his own 
immediate needs!) a feeling of be- 
longing to the great family of Al- 
mighty God, the Father of us all! 

While I revel in Belloc’s praise 
and worship of “first editions” I 
thrill to his praise of Dr. Johnson 
—a man of whom it has been said 
that if he wrote a story he would 
make the little fishes talk like 
whales! Too many have ridiculed 
and censored Johnson’s sesquipe- 
dalian bow-wows and have for- 
gotten the great humanity of this 
man! 

Of course he used a classical vo- 
cabulary! He was of his own age 
as truly as Christ Himself, the God- 
man was a Nazarene in every physi- 
cal sense—in the language He 
spoke, in the figures of speech He 
used to illustrate His lessons. But 
His message was the message of 
Divinity, immortal, timeless; for all 
time and for eternity; for all men 
and for every man! 

The “riches of my poverty” pre- 
clude my possessing a first edition 
of Rasselas or of anything else, but 
“my mind to me a kingdom is.” 
I'm glad that Milton was wrong 
when he wrote that all knowledge 
is a closed circle beyond which we 
cannot go! I know that knowledge 
is as infinite as the omniscient God 
Whom I serve! 

Long ago I stored away in mem- 
ory’s file, John Lancaster Spald- 
ing’s definitions and distinctions: 
“Learning is acquaintance with 
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what others have felt and thought 
and done; Knowledge is what we 
ourselves have felt and thought 
and done!” Only Almighty God’s 
gracious goodness can limit the il- 
limitable horizons of the human 
mind illuminated by His super- 
natural grace! 

“Never,” wrote Belloc, “was wis- 
dom better put or more enduring- 
ly; and if it is true that the test 
of a good book is the mood in 
which we lay it down, this book 
[Rasselas} must have as _ high 
marks as any written in English.” 


C OMPARING it to Voltaire’s Candide 
he wrote: 

“TI am better-fed by reading John- 
son than Voltaire. . . . Voltaire is 
like blows of a hammer chiseling 
out a marble statue of great propor- 
tions, but Johnson is like the 
rhythmical swell of deep water. I 
prefer that movement! .. . Vol- 
taire is lapidary,—will pack a sen- 
tence tight with meaning, leaving it 
still quite clear. 

“Johnson puts all there is to say 
of a considered judgment and a 
true one in the antithetical form, 
than which no better medium has 
ever been discovered. Voltaire’s 
economy is like a sphere: the maxi- 
mum content for its surface. John- 
son’s is like a strong soup: a con- 
centration of strong nourishment.” 

To many a reader Belloc’s essay 
is like the acceptance of the invita- 
tion of Ezechiel: “Come, Spirit, 
from the four winds, and blow up- 
on these slain, and let them live 
again!” 











A Letter and a Reply 


Dean FATHER GILLIs: 

I have read your “Open Letter to 
Anti-Catholic Agitators” in the 
March issue of THE CATHOLIC 
Wor Lp, and note your statements: 
“As for union of Church and State 
we simply don’t want it”; and, “We 
wouldn’t like such union even if the 
Church were our own. We don’t 
want too close collaboration be- 
tween Church and State.” 

I wonder how you reconcile the 
above statements with the official 
position of the Church in this mat- 
ter as mirrored in the following 
pronouncements: 

Encyclical of Gregory XVI, Au- 
gust 15, 1832 (Denzinger 1615). 

Syllabus of Pius IX, 1867, Part 6, 
§ 55 (Denzinger 1755). 

Encyclical of Pius X, 1906, con- 
demning separation of Church and 
State in France (Denzinger 1995). 

Encyclical of Pius X, “Pascendi,” 
--September, 1907 (Denzinger 
2092). 

These references are all taken 
from the 1911 Herder’s edition of 
Denzinger’s Enchiridion Symbolo- 
rum. 

May we have a further word on 
this subject in THE CATHOLIC 
Wor.p? 

Devotedly yours, 
E. J. McCase. 


Dear Mr. McCaBe: 

Union of Church and State in the 
strictest sense exists when the head 
of the State and of the Church are 
one person, as in England since 
Henry VIII; where parliament ap- 
points bishops and enacts laws gov- 
erning both spiritual and temporal 
affairs. Against that type of union 
it is sufficient to quote from the 
Encyclical of Pope Leo XIII on 
“The Christian Constitution of 
States”: 

“The Almighty has appointed the 
charge of the human race between 
two powers, the ecclesiastical and 
the civil; the one being set over di- 
vine, the other over human things. 
Each in its kind is Supreme, each 
has fixed limits within which it is 
contained, limits which are con- 
fined by the nature and special ob- 
ject of the province of each.” 

Short of a union which amounts 
to identity there have been in Eu- 
rope various systems legally guar- 
anteeing collaboration, co-opera- 
tion, mutual assistance between 
Church and State. Such systems 
are often set up by a Concordat, 


but the need of a Concordat seems 
to indicate that Church and State 
distrust each other and that each 
one fears aggression on the part of 
We have no such fears 


the other. 
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and we need no such guarantees in 
America. Even in Europe the sys- 
tem has not always worked well. 
In a Concordat the Church is at a 
disadvantage. She has an ethical 
code; the State often has none. 

At the opposite extreme from the 
kind of union which means iden- 
tity, and in opposition even to the 
“union” which means only collabo- 
ration, is the “separation” which 
forbids by law any relationship be- 
tween Church and State. This is 
the kind of “separation” con- 
demned by the Popes in the docu- 
ments cited from Denzinger. 

Gregory XVI (Denzinger 1615) 
condemns a “separation” which, as 
he explains, destroys “concord” be- 
tween the civil regime and the 
ecclesiastical. In the Syllabus 
(Denzinger 1755) Pius IX rejects 
the proposition that Church and 
State not only may be but must be 
separated. Such an _ unqualified 
proposition would mean _ that 
Church and State everywhere, at all 
times and in all conceivable circum- 
stances must refrain from any kind 
of union even for the purpose of 
mutual assistance. Such a demand 
is the height of illiberalism and in- 
tolerance. It is also undemocratic, 
for it would prevent a_ people’s 
voting for co-operation between 
Church and State even if they 
wished to do so. 

Pius X, writing to the people of 
France in 1906 after the abolition 
of the Concordat (Denzinger 1995) 
“reprobates” and “condemns” the 
law that separated the Church in 
France from the French Republic; 
but he explains that he does so be- 
cause the decree of separation “‘sol- 
emnly forswears God” and declares 
that the Republic shall be “without 


religious worship of any sort what- 
soever.” 
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Pope Pius X in his Encyclical on 
Modernism (“Pascendi”’: Denzin- 
ger 2077 ff.) rejects (2092) the 
modernistic tenet that faith and 
knowledge may remain separate, 
the correlative proposition that the 
citizen may exercise his citizenship 
without regard to the teachings of 
the Church, and the equally abnor- 
mal form of separation, in which 
“the Church is to be dissociated 
from the State as the Catholic from 
the citizen.” 

With these and other papal pro- 
nouncements in mind, Father Vin- 
cent Holden, C.S.P., wrote an arti- 
cle which appeared in THE CATHO- 
Lic WorLD, December, 1947, on 
“Church and State in America.” In 
that excellent exposition of our 
point of view he quoted Cardinal 
Gibbons, Archbishop Ireland, Arch- 
bishop Cushing and other authori- 
tative representatives of the Church 
in favor of the kind of separation 
of Church and State we have in 
America. 

Since the publication of Father 
Holden’s article, Archbishop Mc- 
Nicholas of Cincinnati (recently 
deceased) wrote, “We deny abso- 
lutely and without qualification 
that the Catholic bishops of the 
United States are seeking a union 
of Church and State by any en- 
deavors whatsoever, either proxi- 
mate or remote. If, tomorrow, 
Catholics constituted a majority of 
our country, they would not seek a 
union of Church and State. They 
would then, as now, uphold the 
Constitution and all its amend- 
ments.” 

So, my statement, “‘we don’t want 
union of Church and State” accords 
with the teaching of the Popes and 
the American hierarchy. 

Very truly yours, 
JAMEs M. GILLIs. 








The Catholic Revival 


By SALLY WHELAN CASSIDY 


As a Christian and a sociologist, 
I'd be interested to know why al- 
most every good work I’ve looked 
into in the last few months seems 
to me very close to or already 
foundering on financial rocks. 
Why is it that young people, with 
young ideas, don’t seem to be able 
to combine dynamism and finan- 
cial soundness? I am almost tempt- 
ed to wonder if financial failure 
isn’t in the nature of adventure and 
initiative. It is possible that the 
hardship test is the only way to 
winnow out the opportunist and 
the bandwagon-rider from the 
“earnest and sincere.” I might 
ask: are earnestness and sincerity 
necessarily tied up with adversity? 
I think even a lot of earnestness 
and sincerity can be downed by 
enough unfortunate financial trans- 
actions. 

A number of people say, “If it 
doesn’t succeed, well you can be 
pretty sure it isn’t God’s will.” God 
permits failures; does He plan 


them? I know a person who points 
to various enterprises in semi- 
flourishing condition, and says, “It 









is clear God is on our side.” 
for that matter whose side is God 


Well 


not on. Is God necessarily on the 
side of the bigger armies, the more 
efficient auditing system? I don’t 
know. I would be inclined to say, 
“Sometimes yes, sometimes no.” In 
any case that’s His business. 

You may be wondering why I’m 
taking this line. I don’t think the 
topic is at all new. Ever since I 
can remember, some good cause has 
been on the verge of collapse, and 
a good many worthy enterprises 
have gone down the drain. The rea- 
son why I’m asking these questions 
now is that an ever recurrent theme 
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Making both ends meet is the crucial 
problem facing many an eager young group 
embarked on a new and worthwhile venture. 
Sally Cassidy discusses the difficulties of 
her fellow-enthusiasts with sympathy and 
understanding. Miss Cassidy is a student in 
the Department of Sociology at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago—not an instructor as was 
previously stated. She will be teaching 
Sociology at the University of Loyola, New 
Orleans, during the summer months. 
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has been drumming in my brain:— 
Childerley-Concord, Childerley-Con- 
cord. 


Cunpenter is a little farm in the 
country, about an hour’s drive from 
Chicago. It has three houses and a 
chapel, surrounded by apple trees. 
Childerley is the result of the gen- 
erosity of a very wealthy lady, who 
happened to become a convert, and 
through her conversion happened 
to meet Catholics from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

In those days the Cardinal had 
refused to allow any of his priests 
or religious to go to the University, 
and had not allowed a chaplain for 
the lay students there. Fortunate- 
ly a priest did come in occasionally 
from the Dominican House of Stud- 
ies and some of the Catholics at the 
University were sufficiently strong 
and determined to carry on any- 
way. They had regular meetings in 
their Calvert Club, they had re- 
treats and study groups, they were 
very active in University affairs. 
There were so many converts that 
the members each had several of 
their fellow students as godchil- 
dren. 

This group used to meet quite 
frequently at the wealthy lady’s 
farm, Childerley. When a regular 
Newman Club was set up, Childer- 
ley became part of its services, 
though under independent control. 
To make a long story short, Chil- 
derley served every kind of univer- 
sity group and soon expanded into 
serving any group which needed 
help. It gave hospitality to such 
different associations as Alcoholics 
Anonymous and the Ladies of the 
Grail, girl scouts and leaders of 
the National Student Association, 


ex-seminarians and _ Friendship 
House. 
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I have been out to Childerley many 
times. Once at Halloween when I 
carved a pumpkin for the first time 
in my life, once when I served as 
translator for an international stu- 
dent conference, several times with 
the Concord group, once as a speak- 
er in a seminar on Marxism. I 
learned how to drive on the dirt 
roads in back of Childerley. The 
first engagement Mass I went to in 
the United States was celebrated at 
Childerley. Childerley means a lot 
to me. I think it means a lot to 
Freddy who wanted to write his 
thesis and whose wife and baby 
needed a vacation that summer. 
The two needs were met at Childer- 
ley. 


I; was Johanna Doniat who 
talked to us about Childerley. Jo- 
hanna is responsible for the place 
and has been in on it from the be- 
ginning. Little by little we heard 
the story of how Childerley was 
first an experimental farm, then a 
refuge for a convert, then a place 
for widows of a big company. Since 
many of the widows wanted to re- 
marry, and living out in the coun- 
try didn’t increase their chances, 
Childerley passed on to the Calvert 
Club. Then there were all the sto- 
ries about the eleven priests who 
found Childerley a help to their vo- 
cations, the many nuns, the mar- 
riages celebrated in the Childerley 
chapel. Every room and every walk 
has a name, a meaning, and Jo- 
hanna is the key to all this treasure 
of memories and seeds and growth. 

The last time I saw Johanna she 
told me that Childerley would prob- 
ably have to close. An addition to 
a nearby institution meant that 
Childerley could no longer use their 
water pumping equipment. Chil- 
derley would need its own well, its 
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own pipes and pump. You can’t 
run a guest house without water, 
whatever your good will. I won- 
dered, is this the end of Childerley? 
Such an obviously useful thing, 
such a discreet way to help the 
many small groups of the Aposto- 
late, this meeting place, and rest 
place for students under every kind 
of pressure. Is this the end? 


Ose night that same week, we held 
a meeting to bury Concord, not to 
praise it. After six months’ strug- 
gle to hang on, after incredible 
tenacity and ingenuity, Concord is 
over and done with. Concord is 
much more than just another maga- 
zine, it is an idea, more than an 
idea, a group of people. It did a 
job, it was doing it better and bet- 
ter. It was not able to hold on long 
enough to complete it. 

What can I tell you about the 
Concord group? I wasn’t in on the 
founding. It was born during the 
first big year of the National Stu- 
dent Association. All the editors 
were key people in this national 
student movement. Concord did a 
big job breaking up or keeping 
within due limits the Catholic bloc; 
all those little girls who didn’t know 
which side was up, and who were 
just thrilled to vote the way those 
fine Catholic boys from big Jesuit 
universities told them to. 

Despite the stupidities and the 
amateurish connivings of this bloc, 
Concord managed to get across the 
idea that Catholics could vote on 
issues, and not on the “he’s got an 
Irish name and must be a Catho- 
lic,” or “he’s from CCNY and there- 
fore must be a Communist” brand 
of stereotypes. Catholics got more 
sophisticated after that meeting, 
and Concord did its share in pick- 
ing the hayseed out of their hair. 
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Concord worked on all kinds of 
student projects: jobs, housing, 
government, scholarships. It tackled 
some ticklish questions: Federal 
Aid, Communist teachers, students’ 
rights. It explored Marxism and 
Socialism. It fought a running bat- 
tle for student initiative, and re- 
sponsibility. 


Mone importantly Concord in its 
last year definitely oriented itself 
from being a magazine of intelli- 
gent Catholic students for other in- 
telligent Catholic students to being 
a magazine of students who were 
Catholics for other students. Con- 
cord got many letters of approval 
from the big Protestant student 
groups, National Student Associa- 
tion, etc. It got fewer pats on the 
back from Catholic groups. Rather 
it received cancellation letters, 
bleats of betrayal . . . only a few, 
it’s true, but enough to hurt. 

The idea was to talk in everyday 
language, to stick to translatable 
ideas, to be interested in student 
problems—today’s problems. Even 
the articles on spiritual subjects ac- 
cented common agreement rather 
than differences. Thus we spelled 
out justice, hope, and charity in 
student life rather than attempted 
to make fine theological distinc- 
tions, which would be incompre- 
hensible to the average student. 
We were not interested in pretend- 
ing not to be Catholic, nor in setting 
a defter trap than usual, nor in 
hoodwinking our readers, we sim- 
ply believed in the utility, the neces- 
sity of a collaboration which would 
be more than a touch-fingertips-at- 
annual-meeting-and-smile one. 


Concom did a lot for us. It gave 
us a chance to write; rather it 


forced us to write for a deadline, it 
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forced us to gather hazy hunches 
into a somewhat more systematic 
notion of our universe, it forced us 
to go after facts. But any magazine 
does this. More, Concord was an 
experiment in group journalism. 
According to the book this is im- 
possible. But it worked for three 
years and it forged something 
which none of us will soon forget. 
It made us lay our ideas on the line 
and stand up to criticism and sug- 
gestions, it forced us to debate the 
issues, to try different ways of pre- 
senting the same idea. It forced us 
to watch out for flaws, for ivory 
towers, for innuendoes (never was 
a group so fast in detecting double 
meanings). We had to fight for 
our ideas, not just state them. It 
gave us a chance to get into print, 
and what was perhaps still more 
important, to meet the challenge of 
a wider audience. 

I won’t speak of Concord’s bonds 
of friendship. I think I need only 
point to the two marriages coming 
from Concord, to the network of 
friends in different schools and stu- 
dent groups in this country and 
even abroad. Concord was worth- 
while if only for the fact that it 
brought together a fairly powerful 
group of individuals and made 
them collaborate and grow, togeth- 
er. But Concord is dead. 

It died of a mixture of mishaps. 
One year learning how to set up the 
financial end of a magazine,—we 
never licked that first debt,—after 
that we just didn’t get going fast 
enough. The slowly growing list of 
subscribers didn’t expand as quick- 
ly as we’d hoped. It died because 
we couldn’t get the help needed to 
tide us over another year. It died 
because people didn’t see the utility 
of Catholics talking to non-Catho- 
lics in terms other than apologetic. 
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For these two failures that have 
been haunting me in the last weeks, 
how many there must be which do 
not even have the limited success 
and the time-span of these. These 
projects do not die because there 
is no need for them, but because 
those who need them cannot sup- 
port them. Students are notori- 
ously hard up for cash, any settle- 
ment group will tell you that they 
can expect only a portion of sup- 
port to come from the community 
they are helping. 

Does this mean that only the al- 
ready authorized groups should go 
on, that the answer should be: we 
have enough organizations and 
magazines already, we have enough 
problems——we have enough poor. 
Is not every group precisely grow- 
ing up around a problem, around 
some new group of the poor (if 
only those students in non-Catholic 
schools who do not know any Cath- 
olics who can understand their 
difficulties)? Does this mean that 
only the recognized disease is to be 
healed? 


Tuese is a kind of scandalous 
contrast too. The group struggling 
around a mimeographing machine 
does not look with too kindly an eye 
on the money spent on pious trash 
(so, too, the missionary wishes that 
only one of those new pillars go- 
ing into one of our new churches 
might be turned into rice for his 
people, and a roof for his altar). 

Inequality of needs and resources 
is bound to go on as long as the de- 
sire to be catholic, the longing for 
good everywhere, is not strong 
enough to override the equally 
strong desire to do good in one’s 
own bailiwick, where one sees it, 
where one can be sure that no waste, 
or misuse of funds is possible. 
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It is true that it is hard to com- 
pare a fifty thousand dollar parish 
gym in an urban center with the 
needs of a group of missionaries in 
Indochina, or the relative merits of 
redecorating a rectory and launch- 
ing a new magazine. Few people 
would be wise enough, disinterest- 
ed enough to judge. Few people al- 
ready engaged on a project would 
be dispassionate enough to accept 
an adverse judgment as to its 
merits. It is obvious that the 
needs they see must seem of first 
importance to them or else they 
wouldn’t be doing the job they are 
doing. 


Bur this isn’t a sufficient answer. 
I know one person who is beginning 
to do something about it in his own 
way. He inherited a fairly substan- 
tial amount of money. He decided 
against setting up a kind of loan at 
no interest scheme, in favor of al- 
lowing other people to be charitable 
too. He knew some people who 
needed money. He told them not 
to pay him back but to pass the 
money on to others who they knew 
needed money. 

Thus a small amount of money 
has been set to work. People who 
normally would not be in a position 
to give aid to others, are now able 
to do so. We all know people who 
need small sums: a woman who re- 
quires an ear aid in order to keep 
her job, a man who has one more 
term at the university to win his de- 
gree. In this sense we all could be- 
come the best possible judges of 
our neighbor’s needs. 


Au of us, in the Mystical Body of 
Christ, are neighbors, too, of these 
young people who are trying to be 


of service, who have ideas. If the 
natural desire to help them is stifled 
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through being routinized, if they 
feel that they can’t contribute in 
their own way, then where are we 
going to get the young groups from, 
the young people who are the life- 
blood of any institution. 

If all of us live by routine, how- 
ever gracious, all the days of our 
lives, how are we ever going to ad- 
vance one step, how are we going 
to make the world one iota better, 
more a place for people to love God 
in? 

Young people can take just so 
many failures, and then they too 
become the faceless do-gooders, the 
functionaries of Kafka’s nightmare. 
Is this just the process of growing 
up, is this one of the unchangeable 
facets of human society, is it true 
that disillusionment is a kind of 
rite de passage into adult life? 

I don’t think it is so, but I can’t 
blame the people I see struggling 
for the nth time to carry out their 
ideas, for being discouraged and 
worse. I don’t like to see that grim 
look settle down around people’s 
mouths, on those who have given 
up, when you talk of the need of the 
apostolate; I don’t like the wearied 
shrug, the bent shoulders on young 
people; I don’t like to see voca- 
tions trampled on, kicked around, 
counted for little. 

I know that if this attitude is al- 
lowed to prevail, if young laymen 
feel that it is impossible to hope to 
work out their ideas, then the 
Church will have lost the gifts of a 
whole generation, the world will be 
a poorer place to be in, all the estab- 
lished institutions will look just a 
little shabby. Enthusiasm and dedi- 
cation must be accorded their true 
value. To cut off the source of 
growth, to nip young buds is to con- 
demn the plant to less than full 
stature, to less than full service. 
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‘Tose Catholics have done it 
again!” seems to sum up the crit- 
ics’ opinion of the latest fiction suc- 
cess in this country. I refer to The 
Lost Traveller, by Antonia White, 
about which Evelyn Waugh has 
just written: “Discussion groups 
all over the country are debating: 
‘What is the Catholic novel?’ Many 
have begun to doubt whether there 
is such a thing. Well, here they can 
find it in a complete and very beau- 
tiful form.” 

Seventeen years ago Antonia 
White wrote her first novel, Frost 
in May, and not all Catholics appre- 
ciated it. It was obviously set in a 
very well-known and fashionable 
convent school, and the story, 
which sounded in parts autobio- 
graphical, criticized a great deal of 
the convent life and the allegedly 
very imperfect, if not actually un- 
Christian, values and motives of the 
nuns. The story—so far as I can 
recall; I have not re-read the novel 
since its first appearance — de- 
scribed the reactions of this con- 
vent life on two girls, one a pious 
convert, the other a rather hard-bit- 
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ten Catholic of an old Continental 
country. The first girl seemed an 
admirable character; the second 
not so admirable; but the first was 
broken by the convent, while the 
second prospered. 

The fact that I still remember as 
much as this shows that the novel 
must have impressed me considera- 
bly. But I also remember that | 
thought the book very unfair. I was 
educated in a comparable Jesuit 
school, and I said to myself that 1 
could have written an equally effec- 
tive attack on the Jesuits and their 
education by the simple process of 
describing the faults and omitting 
altogether to mention the virtues. 

However, this is how it must have 
sincerely struck the author because 
she has lived long in the wilderness, 
and only in recent years found her 
peace of soul again. The lapse of 











Michael de la Bedoyere, Editor of the 
London Catholic Herald, wanders somewhat 
out of his orbit this month in discussing a 
recent novel. The Lost Traveller, however, 
is making news in London literary circles 
and his points may cause interested reflec- 
tions. It is published in this country by 
The Viking Press, New York ($3.00). 
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seventeen years between her two 
novels may well symbolize some of 
the spiritual distress through which 
she has passed, and The Lost Trav- 
eller may well be a sign that she has 
at length completely emerged from 
trouble and, as it were, got the busi- 
ness off her chest through giving 
expression to it. 


Te Lost Traveller also tells the 
story of an adolescent girl, the 
daughter of convert parents of the 
middle class. The girl begins her 
education in a similar convent—no 
doubt the same one—and loves it. 
But here the theme is the psycho- 
logical tension within the Catholic 
home between the ardent convert 
father who has his only child’s con- 
fidence up to a point and the more 
superficially converted and_ re- 
pressed mother, together with the 
subtle influences of this milieu on 
the daughter. The latter has to 
leave the convent for financial rea- 
sons and go to a well-known non- 
Catholic day school where she 
makes close friends outside the 
Catholic circle. 

The story moves through the 
strains and stresses of the first 
World War, and takes the reader 
into one of the old Catholic homes 
of this country where the daughter 
becomes governess to the young son 
and heir. A tragic occurrence hap- 
pens there, and the story ends with 
a sense of the flowing, but always 
morally and spiritually motivated, 
life of this girl as she faces the full 
blast of modern living with its mar- 
riage and career problems. 

Evidently such a story, in a way 
without an ending, cannot be said 
to resolve in any dramatic fashion 
the problems which, as we may rea- 
sonably infer, have faced the Catho- 
lic author in her life. But they do 
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resolve them in an undramatic 
fashion and therefore all the more 
effectively, for the story she has 
told is a typical Catholic story. 
This does not of course mean that 
her characters are _ superficial 
stereotypes. It is a unique story, 
full of unique and truly living 
characters, but this is just how 
these particular souls might well, 
as Catholics, face the particular 
problems which life brings to 
them. 

There are one or two really holy 
characters; there are one or two 
somewhat unpleasant ones; but 
most of them belong to the great 
stream of more or less weak Catho- 
lics struggling with their better 
selves, and the contrast is effective- 
ly drawn between the Catholic 
standards of living, that can lead 
the weakest to occasional acts of 
utter unselfishness and heroism, 
and the sometimes jollier, superfi- 
cial, a-moral, non-Catholics whose 
goodness and unselfish heroism (as 
in the war) seems a swimming with 
the tide rather than a struggle 
against it. 

To see this; to accept it; to be de- 
termined to make the best of it; to 
understand that this is the will of 
God; in the long run and where the 
dilemma is clear to choose, how- 
ever reluctantly and painfully, the 
way of the spirit and not the way 
of the flesh, the way of grace and 
not the way of the world—this is 
Catholicism for the millions. One 
feels that the author has seen it 
thus, and is content. 


Hows:vm, I did not set out to 
write a review of this particular 
novel; but rather to raise the ques- 
tion why a Catholic novel of this 
type so deeply interests our modern 
literary critics — why, in other 
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words, our group of Catholic nov- 
elists, Waugh, Marshall, Greene, 
Kate O’Brien, have succeeded in 
bridging that great gap between 
Catholic work and the non-Catholic 
world of literary fashion, and now 
rank at the very top of contempo- 
rary novelists. 

To these Catholics we should add 
Anglicans like T. S. Eliot, Dorothy 
Sayers, Charles Williams, and I 
think the new star in the dramatic 
firmament, Christopher Fry who, [ 
am told, is a Quaker. These writers 

and I refer particularly to the 
Catholic ones whom I know better 
than the others—are without any 
doubt accomplishing a work of con- 
siderable apostolic importance in 
interesting millions of readers in 
the meaning and values of Catholic 
life. Yet none of them, I think (ex- 
cept possibly Bruce Marshall in his 
later books), are consciously aim- 
ing at apostolic work. 

Indeed I hope that those of them 
I know personally will forgive me 
if I say that they are ordinary 
rather than extraordinary Catho- 
lics. I mean by this that as far as 
one may tell from without they are 
good practicing Catholics, yet men 
of the world, such as any parish can 
show in goodly numbers. The visi- 
ble difference is not in the outward 
show of Catholicity, but in the in- 
fluence of their Catholic faith and 
values on their craftsmanship as 
exceptional men of letters. 

In this they have, as it were, two 
strings to their bows as novelists. 
First, they are good novelists with 
a chance of reaching the top of the 
ladder, no matter what they wrote 
about or how they wrote about 
it. But second, as good novelists, 
they know how to tell the truth 
about Catholics and about non- 
Catholics. 
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Many of our Catholic writers, 
whether of fiction or otherwise, are 
under the impression that they are 
writing the truth at least about 
Catholics; but in fact they are not. 
What they are really doing is to de- 
scribe certain Catholic appearances, 
especially selected for the purposes 
of edification, that is, when you 
really come down to it, for the pur- 
pose of pretending that Catholic 
life and values are really like those 
selected appearances. 

This is not a good idea, not only 
because it never pays in the long 
run to pretend, but because the 
selected appearances do not deceive 
the world and, not rarely, disgust 
it. And even when our Catholic 
writers are quite honest in the edi- 
fying stories they tell or the apolo- 
getics they preach, even then they 
are content with the surface level 
of piety, goodness, and behavior 
generally. 

With every human being, from 
the great saint downwards, there 
are depths within depths, conflicts 
of motives, distinctions between 
private and public life, inherited 
traits or unconscious influences as 
distinct from acts of free will where 
the element of real freedom is ob- 
served and laid bare. Still finer are 
the subtleties of the action of grace 
on the soul, of the relations between 
the supernatural and the natural. 


‘Tu man in the street does not 
know all this—for that matter the 
good novelist or writer may very 
well not know all this as the trained 
theologian and experienced psy- 
chologist knows it. But the man in 
the street knows well enough when 
a character or a story or a point of 
apologetics or hagiography does not 
ring true. Just as the ordinary 
man can judge a good piece of ten- 
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nis play without having read a 
word about the complex technique 
of the art of tennis, so can he judge 
what is phoney and what is real in 
a Catholic book. 


Waar happens then, I imagine, 
when a critic, and after the critic 
the public, reads a novel by Waugh 
or Graham Greene is that for the 
first time he finds the life and be- 
liefs and values of Catholics ring- 
ing true. For the first time also, 
perhaps, he gets some real sugges- 
tion that by comparison the mo- 
lives which govern the behavior of 
the ordinary men and women of 
our contemporary world ring hol- 
low. And whatever a man’s per- 
sonal views and values may be, he 
is always arrested by anything that 
strikes him as real. 

There may be a very long way to 
go before such a reader can appre- 
ciate this newly discovered real 
Catholic way of living. Indeed he 
may very well be repelled by it, 
thinking that the jolly world with 
which he is familiar, however 
bogus, is preferable to the super- 
stitions and introversions and guilt 
complexes that run through a Gra- 
ham Greene novel. But if he is an 
intelligent person he will soon note 
that these Catholic novels are good 
novels, not just because they are 
strange and involve real spiritual 
and moral standards, but because 
the writer, who works by such 
standards, inevitably has an eye for 
the significance of thousands of 
little details of a man’s character or 
even of the nature of the world we 
take for granted. 

The average modern story, play 
or film is cut to a pattern in which 
characters behave in accordance 
with an accepted convention and 
the environment is little more than 
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a padding or “setting” for yet an- 
other variation of the old intrigues, 
appetites, ambitions. The Catholic 
novelist is necessarily detached 
from this convention, even if he 
uses it. In observing and examin- 
ing it, he observes the quality and 
significance of a myriad apparently 
trivial details of behavior and en- 
vironment; he realizes the intrinsic 
wonder of what others have come 
to take for granted; everything for 
him has its place in a plot of which 
the ultimate creator is not a man’s 
fancy or a passing fashion, but the 
Creator Himself within whose uni- 
verse the writer works. 


Many excellent Catholics, one 
knows, are repelled by much of the 
work of some of these Catholic nov- 
elists—they will be edified, I imag- 
ine, by Miss White’s novel, but 1 
don’t know what they will make of 
some of Bruce Marshall’s latest 
Every Man a Penny, which I am 
halfway through at the moment, 
with its sublime disregard for the 
dignity of the Princes of the 
Church, not to mention other oddi- 
ties. , 
Some of this disedification comes 
from a really serious concern lest 
the realist language in which the 
problems of personal relations be- 
tween men and women are treated 
should prove an occasion of sin for 
the reader. This is a point for tech- 
nical discussion among moral theo- 
logians, the layman being perhaps 
allowed to say that men and wom- 
en living in our contemporary era 
are possibly more hardened to these 
matters than some theologians, de- 
pendent on precedents from a more 
sheltered world, readily admit. 
But part of the Catholic disedifi- 
cation is certainly the result of the 
game of pretense which too many 
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of us play. We have an idea that 
edification is more important than 
truth. The Church and Catholics 
should always be presented to the 
world as though they were what 
they ought to be. One could discuss 
this at some length; but the point I 
would like to make here is a very 
simple one. It is that I believe that 
the modern world is not taken in by 
this pious device. Hence it com- 
pletely fails in its effect. 

If this is true, the fact must lie at 
the root of a great deal of our Cath- 
olic failure to impress the world 
and catch its real attention. At any 
rate, here we have the curious 
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phenomenon that while so many of 
our preachers, writers, historians. 
apologists and edifying novelists 
get little or no hearing, despite the 
earnestness of their work and. very 
often the fine quality of their apos- 
tolic Catholic lives, a handful of 
ordinary Catholics, concentrating 
on the craftsmanship of their secu- 
lar trade, but allowing it to be im- 
pregnated with their Catholic faith 
and mind, do achieve results. The 
world reads them and applauds 
them. In doing so, the world takes 
a first step, at any rate, in getting 
to know the Catholic faith. Surely 
there is an important moral here. 


Shakespeare 


By ETHEL BARNETT DE VITO 


W noeven he was or seems to be, 

He sleeps in anonymity. 

Whatever the secret ill or pride 

The name he bore might serve to hide, 
He rests, no more to stir or wake 
And answer for some old mistake. 


And men search his words to try and trace 
The baffling image of his face; 

Probe them for whom it might have been 
That he wore his heart upon his pen, 
Rake through his desk, his dust and pry 
To lay him bone-bare to every eye 

And still he preserves, beyond their breath 
The changeless privacy of Death. 

And while conjecturings never cease, 
Whoever he was, he sleeps in peace. 





Theater 











By EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


Pia Pan.—One definition of a clas- 
sic may be its adaptability to current 
fashions. I have seen Hamlet played 
as a Viking, a Jacobean, a Victorian 
and in modern dress. With Maude 
Adams in 1905, Peter Pan was an elf 
—with Jean Arthur in 1950 he is a 
gamin. On the whole this seems a 
tactful concession to the modern tempo 
since no matter how dutifully 1950 
audiences may clap their hands to in- 
dicate a credo in fairies, it’s an obvi- 
ous relief to all concerned that Peter 
no longer sports his feathered cap or 
his elfin green tights! Indeed, except 
for his shoes, which might more prop- 
erly be called shoon and certainly 
come from a costumer’s last, his rather 
baggy suit looks like the bargain 
counter of any Rogers Peet. 

Jean Arthur is an astoundingly cred- 
ible boy—if a prankish one—and but 
for his aerial prowess, her Peter is any 
swaggering braggart of a twelve-year- 
old; very much the exhibitionist with 
his cock’s crow—who else would ever 
miss a shadow? Making the most of 
her splendidly conceived entrance, 
Miss Arthur has learned to fly grace- 
fully in spite of the handicap of hu- 
man legs. Her pantomime in the Dar- 
ling nursery is so good that it success- 
fully sets the mood for the Never-Never 
Land of Act II. It’s Wendy now who 
has the fey quality. Her songs are 
lovely interludes which bring with 
them a real whiff of faery seas. 

No fairy tale, I’m positive, has a 
more ingratiating opening than the 
Darling nursery at bedtime with Nana, 
the big dog taking such conscientious 
charge of the three children, but there 
is a subtle sense of peril in Nana’s 


growls that electrifies the homey at- 
mosphere. If Sir James Barrie has a 
reputation for whimsical sweetness his 
sugar is put in pretty strong tea! 

Scene after scene in Peter Pan is 
warranted to arouse emotional crises in 
us poor adults: Nana’s betrayal by Mr. 
Darling; Mrs. Darling’s grief for her 
children; the reptilian crocodile; 
Wendy falling with an arrow in her 
breast; Tinker Bell dying; the pirates 
gloating over the little boys; Captain 
Hook flourishing his steel claw which, 
by the way, one friend tells me haunt- 
ed her all her life. One begins to won- 
der at the amount of raw meat chil- 
dren can digest! 

In this prodigiously lively produc- 
tion, Alswang’s sets are gayly robus- 
tious. Never-Never Land is lush and 
the pirate ship, lurid. All of a pat- 
tern are the fine Motley costumes. The 
crocodile is both horrendous and ter- 
ribly plausible and the mermaids 
slither off rocks realistically. Peter’s 
fishing for mermaids, by the way, isn’t 
usually included but this time the mer- 
maids also return to taunt in song the 
drowned pirates neatly corralled in a 
net underseas. 

This interpolation is evidently a 
contribution from Leonard Bernstein 
who not only composed the incidental 
music but added songs for Wendy and 
the pirates. The Bernstein score now 
seems such an integral part of Peter 
Pan that it should always be used. 
Adding rich background to the Indians 
and pirates, his score includes expres- 
sive musical fairy talk for Tinker Bell. 

There are two dual roles in the cast: 
Norman Shelly isn’t only dear old 
Nana but the Crocodile, and Boris 
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Karloff is alternately Mr. Darling and 
Captain Hook. Mr. Karloff of course 
excels in both parts, giving each just 
the proper modicum of make-believe. 
He has caught Barrie’s impishness in 
making Mr. Darling just a grown-up 
Peter and his Captain Hook is the last 
word in elegant villainy with his beau- 
tiful lace ruffle falling away from the 
terrible claw. There is no such struc- 
tural strengthening for a play than to 
have a great character actor in a good 
part. 

Wendy — Marcia Henderson — who 
sings so sweetly and modestly, comes 
from Andover, Mass., and used to ap- 
pear in Williams College plays. Mr. 
Kirby came over from London with 
his Flying Ballet to supervise and in- 
stall the aerial apparatus. Also im- 
ported direct from London is John 
Burrell, the director from the Old Vic. 
The producers of this Peter Pan on 
which such expert and _ intelligent 
imagination has been expended are 
Peter Lawrence of the Ballet Theater 
and Lend an Ear, and Mr. R. L. 
Stevens, a patron of the theater who 
underwrote the charming Twelfth- 
Night early this season. 

Peter Pan is a composite of adult 
memories and children’s dreams, writ- 
ten by a satirical poet who understood 
both men and children. His master- 
piece to me is still “Farewell, Miss 
Julie Logan” which should be listed as 
one of the great short stories but Peter 
Pan need never fear to grow up now 
that he has passed his half-century. 
It’s Sir James Barrie’s most perfect 
piece of writing for the theater and 
the play he thought least of himself.— 
At the Imperial. 


—_— PLEASE! —Give the Hart- 
mans any possible material and they 


can convert it into laughs for the box. 


Office. Last year, poor dears, they 
were swampéd in the abysmal dullness 
of a huge revue of Anthony Brady Far- 
rell’s, whose fabulous losses became 
their best publicity. Now they are 
back in a cozy little show with just one 
showgirl but she is somebody! There 
are only fifteen in the entire cast, and 
the Hartmans work overtime. 
There’s Mrs. Hartman squeezing her 
way into a “roller Derby”; Mr. Hart- 
man as a magician; both of them in a 
take off of Carmen as danced by the 


Ballet de Paris; Mr. H. demonstrating 
a cooking exhibit without gas but with 
lots of flour and Mr. and Mrs. in a flame 
dance where her determination is so 
ardent that Hartman finally calls in the 
Fire Department. 

The wittiest moment in the revue, 
however, is contributed by Dorothy 
Jarnac who dances out in pantomime 
an artist’s explanation of his surreal- 
ist canvas. Miss Jarnac, as small as 
she is smart, has a choreographic 
sense of humor which is unique. 
Roger Price illustrates his patter with 
some very amusing caricatures on a 
drawing-board and Hartman and Al- 
bertson give a soft-shoe routine with 
canes and sailor hats called “Back at 
the Palace,” nostalgic of old vaudeville 
days but surprisingly pleasant. Very 
important for them all is the agreeable 
background of blue and yellow and 
the clever curtain designed by Als- 
wang. The music and songs are un- 
eventful. It seems likely that Tickets, 
Please! will be heard all summer at 
the Coronet. 


A PHOENIX Too FREQUENT.—The fabu- 
lous young poet, Christopher Fry, 
whose plays have been simultaneous- 
ly at five London theaters, reached 
Broadway this May but his one-act 
play, A Phoenix Too Frequent opened 
and closed in a week. It has left me 
more eager than ever to see Gielgud’s 
production of The Lady’s Not for 
Burning which is due next season. 

Presumably for contrast, the first 
play on the May program was a racist 
“shocker” of nine Negro hoboes and 
a white wastrel caught together in a 
moving freight car. An exhibition of 
white degradation and Negro mag- 
nanimity, it proved as uncomfortable 
a half hour as can be imagined, for no 
matter what the color of the wretch, 
human rottenness is a nasty spectacle. 

As companion to this raw food, 
there followed Fry’s highly polished 
cynical bit of poetic foolery. John 
O’Shaughnessy, the capable director of 
Freight, showed poor judgment in the 
casting of Phoeniz. 

In this satire on romantic passion, a 
lovely young widow, Dynamene, has 
decided to pine away at the tomb of 
her husband, Virilius, near Ephesus. 
Doto, her slave, is good-naturedly 
sharing the vigil when it is interrupted 
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at 4 a. M. by a very handsome Ephe- 
sian corporal who has been assigned 
to guard the bodies of five hanged of- 
fenders. Gradually Dynamene’s grief 
dissolves in the sunlight of a new ro- 
mance but while Corporal Chromis 
has been stealing her heart, someone 
else has stolen one of his bodies and 
he suddenly realizes that his life is 
forfeit. 

“Never,” cries Dynamene, “Virilius 
only lived for my happiness—he can 
do no less now he is dead. What use 
has he now for his body? Dear Chro- 
mis, take Virilius for a_ substitute 
corpse and live for me!” Chromis de- 
murs but—agrees. 
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Unfortunately the pretty Nina Foch 
played Dynamene like a single-track 
Juliet instead of'an artful poseuse and 
her speeches seemed _ interminably 
dull. Richard Derr as Chromis wasn’t 
much better. If it had not been for the 
superb comedy reading given Doto by 
Vicki Cummings no one would have 
had any notion of the numberless 
laughs latent in Fry’s lines. Needless 
to say, Miss Cummings walked off with 
the applause and if there had been 
three of her, the Phoenix might still be 
alive. Fry is a sophisticate whose 
poetry combines classicism with a 
sudden startling New-Yorkerish flip 
to it. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


April, 1948 


Mr. Roperts.— The dialogue is as 
rough as the story is appealing in this 
play about a cargo ship in the Pacific, 
— Henry Fonda in the lead.—At the 
Alvin. 


December 


WuHenre’s CHARLEY?—Still at the St. 
James. 


February, 1949 


Kiss Me, Kate.—Cole Porter’s ver- 
sion of The Taming of the Shrew. De- 
lightful except for some of the lyrics. 
-—At the Century. 


April 


DEATH OF A SALESMAN.—Albert Dek- 
ker has now taken over. Germany is 
the latest audience for this Pulitzer 
Prize tragedy.—At the Morosco. 


May 


Soutn Paciric.— Don’t forget that 
the Damon Runyon Cancer Fund has 
seats (235 East 45th Street. MUrray 
Hill 2-1000).—At the Majestic. 


Detective Story.—Continuously ex- 
citing drama set in the squad room of 
a New York police precinct.—At the 
Hudson. 


December 


Lost In THE Srtars.— Kurt Weill 
wrote his last complete score for this 


fine and moving dramatization of 
Paton’s Cry, the Beloved Country. 
Don’t miss it.—At the Music Boz. 


I Know My Love.—The Lunts embel- 
lish a French comedy of a long-mar- 
ried couple with many flashbacks.— 
At the Shubert. 


January, 1950 


Texas Li’L DARLIN’.—Kenny Delmar 
romps through a rollicking musical 
which spoofs Time-Life, Inc., as well 
as the Lone Star State.—At the Mark 
Hellinger. 

February 


CLUTTERBUCK. — The pre - marital 
complications of two couples on a 
cruise are the basis for Benn Levy’s 
smart dialogue and characterizations. 
Sophisticated and amoral. — Aft the 
Biltmore. 


GENTLEMEN PREFER BLONDES.—Anita 
Loos’ saga of a “gold-digger” of the 
°20’s is not so funny as a musical as 
it was as a farce except for the up- 
roarious presence of Carol Channing. 
A De Mille Ballet and show girls in 
buttons have been added.—At the 
Ziegfeld. 

March 


THE CocktTaiL Parry. — Most bril- 
liant comedy of the century, by T. S. 
Eliot, with serious overtones but very 
funny lines. Henry Daniell is replac- 
ing Alec Guinness.— At the Henry 
Miller. 
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THE MEMBER OF THE WEDDING.— 
Winner of the Drama Critic’s award, 
this sensitive study, by Carson McCul- 
lers, of two children and a Negro 
Mammy is a worthy vehicle for Ethei 
Waters. Unusual and rewarding.—Al 
the Empire. 


THE INNOCENTS.—An extraordinary 
stage version of Henry James’ uncanny 
short story, “The Turn of the Screw.” 
The perfection of production with a 
set by Mielziner, music by Alex North, 
direction by Peter Glenville and a 
wonderful cast.—At the Playhouse. 


THE Happy Time.—Family comedy 
of a family in Ottawa stirred up with 
bawdiness. Claude Dauphin and Leora 
Dana are sympathetic as the French 
Father and Scotch Mother.— At the 
Plymouth, 


April 


CoME Back, LITTLE SHEBA. — Drab 
tragedy of a small-town chiropractor 
whose life has been ruined by a slattern 
wife. When A. A. has nearly cured 
“Doc,” his wife brings on a relapse 
which results in adultery and near 
murder. Thoroughly disagreeable 
drama with dull Act I but played to 
the hilt by Shirley Booth and Sidney 
Blackmer.—At the Booth. 


ARMS AND THE Girt.—The Theater 
Guild’s musical version of The Pur- 
suit of Happiness with two bundling 
scenes for good measure. Nanette 
Fabray does all she can with Morton 
Gould’s tuneless songs of which the 
best has been allotted to Pearl Bailey. 
Elaborate production includes George 


Washington on a white horse.—Ai the 
Forty-sixth Street. . 


May 


THE WISTERIA TREES. — Joshua 
Logan’s much heralded adaptation of 
Chekhov’s Cherry Orchard now trans- 
planted to post-Civil War Louisiana 
which offers Helen Hayes an oppor- 
tunity to give her public the full bene- 
fit.of her charm and variety. In the 
American play, an interesting charac- 
ter is developed in Yancy Loper, a 
“turkey-neck” (which means a self- 
made white) who is played with rare 
intelligence and strength by Kent 
Smith. Peggy Conklin is the spinster 
cousin who loves Yancy but doesn’t 
get him. Walter Abel is “Miss Lucy’s” 
brother. The Negro parts are all ex- 
ceptionally good and Jo Mielziner does 
justice to the wisteria trees.—At the 
Martin Beck. 


THE ConsuL.—Unlike the uncertain 
reception of The Medium, Gian-Carlo 
Monetti’s latest musical drama _ has 
been treated as both a musical and 
dramatic highlight. Directed by the 
playwright-composer himself it em- 
bodies the agony of frustration suf- 
fered by a woman in a police state 
who can’t get her passport and who, 
to save her husband, turns on the gas. 
There is not a moment of relaxation 
in either the music or the story. Both 
are haunting and exceedingly well 
sung.—Aft the Ethel Barrymore. 


THE Deviw’s Discipte.—A _ delight- 
ful revival with Maurice Evans, Den- 
nis King and Victor Jory is continu- 
ing its run from week to week at the 
Royale. 





New Books 


The Twin Adventures. By William 
Saroyan. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. $3.00. 

Score for this book: one minus, one 
plus. It consists of a bright novel, 
“The Adventures of Wesley Jackson,” 
and a dull, meandering diary, “The 
Adventures of William Saroyan,” 
which recounts the thirty-three days 
in the summer of ’44 when the novel 
was written. Saroyan then was an 
American army private stationed in 
London. In 225 pages he gives minute 
details about room service at the 
Savoy, headaches he suffered and the 
arrival of fresh laundry; there is no 
insight into the building of the novel. 
The best thing to do is to proceed di- 
rectly to the capable novel which 
speaks for itself. 

First published in ’46, it was cold- 
ly treated by the critics, perhaps 
because Saroyan fails to join in the 
war whoops of the OWI poster brand 
of literature then popular. Wesley is 
a good-natured, nineteen-year-old pri- 
vate who doesn’t particularly want to 
kill anyone and who naively believes 
that Germans and Japs are human. He 
goes through induction, training, a 
hilarious period helping to produce 
service films in New York, a short term 
in London and not-too-active duty on 
the Continent. 

Through it all Wesley and his com- 
panions enjoy some beguiling experi- 
ences which only serve to increase 
their respect for human kind. It must 
be said that Wesley is a bit careless 
in his use of sex but he seems to real- 
ize its basic purpose and marries a 
pretty English girl so that she can be 
the mother of his sons. Wesley likes 
all men, even potential ones. 





Anywoman. By Fannie Hurst. 
York: Harper & Bros. $3.00. 
About the heroine Rose Cologne’s 

(don’t frown, that is her real name) 

personal habits: “Cleanliness and or- 

der mounted to exquisiteness, and con- 
spired to form quite a routine: the 
careful choice of cosmetics, the con- 
siderable use of expensive soaps... 
the scented shampoo which lent high 
gleam to her smooth brown hair.” 

Rose is the epitome of all the soap and 

cosmetic ads in the slick magazines. 

She fits easily into this sleekly manu- 

factured tale. 

Rose is a native of a small Catskill 
town, she is happy at her work, fit- 
ting women into corsets, and allows 
herself to become engaged to the town 
catch. Then, bang! She meets Caesar 
who definitely tells her he does not 
want her. Rose gives up her job, 
tosses the town catch to her cousin 
and follows Caesar to New York. Oh, 
how Rose suffers after Caesar is cap- 
tured. What’s more, Rose seems to 
relish the suffering and says that, if 
necessary, she would do it all over 
again. A cheap and trite work that 
might hypnotize you by its smooth- 
ness. 


New 


Journey to a High Mountain. By James 
Wellard. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $3.00. 

The poverty-stricken, ignorant small 
town of Sabina in Italy and what hap- 
pens when a middle-aged peasant 
woman dreams that she has seen @ 
vision of the Blessed Virgin. There is 
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hysterical talk of miracles; the towns- 
folk, including the greatest cynic, 
agree that it would be commercially 
desirable to become a mecca for mir- 
acle-seeking tourists. They proceed 
to gull the newspapermen who de- 
scend upon Sabina from all over the 
world; the local curate, whose conver- 
sation is as weak as his theology, ser- 
monizes lengthily. 

Within a year the hysteria has died 
down; a returning English newspaper- 
man finds the cynic as disbelieving as 
ever and the only tangible result of 
the supposed vision a water pump 
which has been donated to the town. 
Apparently the author felt that such 
a titillating subject as a mock vision 
could substitute for blank characters 
and slipshod action. ’Tisn’t so. Jour- 
ney to a High Mountain is a flabby 
imitation of Bruce Marshall at his 
feeblest. 


Mr. Midshipman Hornblower. By C. S. 
Forester. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $3.00. 

The fresh whiff of salt sea air and 
the stimulating tang of disciplined 
writing combine for the delight of the 
reader in this, the sixth of the Horn- 
blower stories. The beginnings of 
Horatio Hornbower’s career in the 
British navy are told in ten trim epi- 
sodes. His initiation as a midshipman 
is not auspicious for he is green with 
seasickness. But he. manfully over- 
comes his queasiness and proceeds, in 
the course of the book, to engage in his 
first duel, to lose a battered rice cargo 
ship which is his first command, to 
fight with the French Royalists and 
against the French navy, and to be- 
come entangled in sea fights with the 
Spanish. These lead to two years as a 
Spanish prisoner of war but also to the 
well-merited rank of Lieutentant in the 
British navy because of his sensible, 
stalwart gallantry. Mr. Forester, an 
able storyteller, has created a literate, 
entertaining book about Mr. Horn- 
blower. 


The Green Bough. By Ann Ritner. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$2.75. 

An almost pugnaciously cute tale 
about family life in a small Pennsyl- 
vania town circa 1911. The Goodalls 
consist of a father who is a widower 
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and of seven children who mell 
around frantically in a pseudo-Tark- 
ington style. Annie is smugly proud 
of being married which makes life 
particularly difficult for Lizzie, her 
older sister, an unhappy old maid 
schoolteacher at twenty-three because 
her Henry cannot afford marriage. 
Most attention is given to the romance 
of eighteen-year-old Ella May who is 
all agog about the boy next door. 
Walter’s parents welcome Ella May’s 
interest in their son to help stem the 
gossip that Walter has stolen money 
from his father’s bank. 

Lizzie, Annie and Ella May unite in 
resenting the presence of their new 
stepmother who had been the town’s 
music-teacher. Prancing through all 
the scenes is the nine-year-old Sophie, 
who is not quite as obnoxiously coy as 
most fictional nine-year-olds. Miss 
Ritner has whipped together a pleas- 
ant cast of characters, placed them in 
a nostalgic enough setting, but she un- 
happily lets them sprawl clumsily 
through stock situations. 


The Gentle Infidel. By Lawrence 
Schoonover. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $3.00. 

Just about five centuries ago Michael, 
the twelve-year-old son of an Italian 
merchant who traded with the Turks, 
is impressed into the service of the 
Turkish Empire to be trained as a 
janissary. His Christian background 
fades under the Moslem training. Mi- 
chael grows to be a handsome captain 
in the Sultan’s elite corps and is one 
of the leaders in the onslaught upon 
Constantinople when the Turks seize 
that capital in 1453. 

But, long live Christendom! In Con- 
stantinople there reside Filippo Ber- 
nardi, an old friend of Michael’s 
father, and Bernardi’s beautiful daugh- 
ter, Angelica. It would not be sport- 
ing to tell how the feat is accomplished 
but Michael does re-embrace Christi- 
anity and manages to escape with Ber- 
nardi and Angelica. Matter of fact, 
one bright Venice day in 1467 when 
Michael is teaching his twelve-year- 
old son some Turkish words the son 
speaks about a playmate, a young 
Genoese named Christopher, who be- 
lieves the world is round. Not the 
acme of historical novels, but a com- 
petent, easy-reading minor opus. 
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Under the Skin. By Phyllis Bottome. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$3.00. 

Lucy Armstrong is lovelier than Bot- 
ticelli’s Venus rising from the seas. A 
young English girl, she was decorated 
at Buckingham Palace for her service 
in the last war. Her aviator husband 
was killed in battle. We first meet Lucy 
on shipboard journeying to become 
headmistress of a school on a little 
English island in the West Indies. 
There she becomes entangled in the 
color line. A wealthy English planter 
wants to marry her and enthrone her 
in the small white ruling clique. Lucy 
will have none of that. She feels com- 
passion for her colored students and 
comes to love the school doctor, a 
handsome Negro, Philip Calgary. 
There is much turmoil and noble 
racial philosophizing. 

Between a hurricane and a murder- 
minded student, Lucy is several times 
near death, but she survives due most- 
ly to the help of a beautiful, slim Chi- 
nese Communist who is a member of 
the faculty and Philip’s mistress. 
When Miss Ho Sung senses the love be- 
tween Lucy and Philip she gamely 
takes a boat to China. This is not a 
book that treats of the interracial prob- 
lem with any perspicacity; enjoy it, if 
you will, as a run-of-the-mill romance. 


The Bump on Brannigan’s Head. By 
Myles Connolly. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $2.50. 

With the elaborately simple humor 
exemplified in the title, we are told 
about Tom Brannigan, an irascible 
grocer of Whittiersville. Returning 
home from his usual Saturday night 
visit to Casey’s bar, Brannigan gets the 
bump on his head. Next day he some- 
what belligerently begins to practice 
the less controversial rules of the New 
Testament. He shows love for his 
neighbor by cutting down a spite fence 
and by forgiving the young Negro who 
slugged him. 

Some local cures of minor ills are at- 
tributed to Brannigan and he is ex- 
ploited by the editor of the town daily. 
The editor is a stereotyped representa- 
tion of disbelief. The minor tempest 
of good which is aroused in the small 
teapot of a town quickly dies down; 
the one definite result is the church 
marriage of Tom’s once church-mock- 
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ing son to a pretty neighbor. 


At the 
end, the overly tame Transformation 
of Whittiersville is attributed to the 
Holy Spirit, to mass hysteria or to 
Brannigan’s bump. A slight but well- 
intentioned fantasy. 


The Outlander. By Germaine Guevre- 
mont. Translated by Erie Sutton. 
New York: Whittlesey House. $3.00. 
The impact of a stranger upon the 

tranquil, French-Canadian farm life of 

the Beauchemin family. The widowed 

Didace Beauchemin, past sixty and 

the sixth generation to plow the Que- 

bec farm, chafes at the ineptitude of 
his weak son Amable and of Amable’s 
wife Phonsine who is equally unfitted 
to the rigors of Canadian farming. One 
autumn evening a sturdy, red-haired 
man knocks at their door. He stays 
overnight to work: for his food and 
then proceeds, without revealing his 
name, to remain for the entire season. 

The Beauchemin’s stranger, virile, 

knowing, hard-working, effects not 
only the family but the entire small, 
smug community. Didace’s interest 
in life is renewed, sluggish Amable 
and Phonsine are moved, a prim, cold 
daughter of a wealthy farmer learns to 
love the stranger. But he leaves with- 
out a word to anyone. This first half 
of the book, under the title Le Surve- 
nant, received the Canadian Priz 
Duvernay. The remaining half deals 
with the ebb tide caused by the stran- 
ger’s departure. The outlander, unlike 
the stranger of poetry, has no symbolic 
force but helps to stress the quiet pro- 
vincialism of the Beauchemin life. An 
unexciting novel appealing in its sim- 
plicity. 


Geordie. By David Walker. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.50. 
Clean living in the Scottish High- 

lands told in clear and sweet, but not 

too saccharine, prose. Geordie, son of 

a gamekeeper, is ashamed that at four- 

teen he is shorter than thirteen-year- 

old Jean. Through a correspondence 
course in muscle-building and through 
the natural processes of nature, he be- 

comes a great brawn of a man and a 

mighty shot-putter. Clad in father’s 

Black Watch kilts, he wins the world’s 

shot-putting championship in the 


Boston: 


Olympic games at Boston and, going 
back to the Highlands, he wins Jean. 
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As you can gather from the outline, 
there is little of plot, of climax or emo- 
tion. The placid characters meander 
peacefully through the calm, Scotch- 
inflected prose and the fresh, benign 
air of Walker’s Highlands. Refresh- 
ingly uncomplex reading. 


A Spell for Old Bones. By Eric Link- 
later. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $2.50. 

The first century, anno Domini, in 
Scotland and the complications which 
revolve around two cloutish giants, a 
rather obnoxious giantess, a red-head- 
ed poet who is an engagingly lazy fel- 
low, and his wife, a princess who is 
sterlingly feminine and good. The 
clumsy giants fit uncomfortably into 
the pleasant pastoral life of early Scot- 
land and so assert themselves by tak- 
ing over the rule of their respective 
communities. Because they are bas- 
ically afraid of each other, they clash 
in a battle that kills most of their peo- 
ple. However the good princess Liss 
who knows the power of love can 
weave a spell to raise the bones of the 
dead. 

Let us not stretch the comparison 
because Eric Linklater certainly does 
not, but he might have been thinking 
about certain overwhelmingly power- 
ful modern nations, the crushed little 
people and the still vital power of love. 
The potential reader should not wince; 
the novel, despite giants and spells and 
possible symbolism, is not an arch or 
sermonizing fairy tale. Mr. Linklater 
has a nimble and astringent humor 
counterpointed by cleverly manipu- 
lated language. 


The Breast of the Dove. By Herbert 
Gorman. New York: Rinehart & 
Co. $3.50. 

An experienced writer of historical 
novels, Herbert Gorman brings an 
adept hand to the story of the short- 
lived Mexican empire of Maximilian 
and Carlota. Hollywood cameras and 
novelists’ typewriters have already 
put the ill-starred monarchs through 
quite a few paces causing Mr. Gorman 
to concoct a new angle. This is done 
through the creation of a French mili- 
tary man, Captain Balzane. In 1864 


when the Hapsburg couple arrive in a 
not too enthusiastic Mexico, their em- 
pire is propped up for them by the 
presence of French troops. Balzane 
experiences a pure and respectful at- 
traction to Carlota; perhaps as a sop 
to book clubs, he does carry on an in- 
tense affair with a Mexican woman. 
But Balzane tires of Otea and attaches 
himself to the royal household. 

It is mostly from his perspective 
that we view the quick disintegration 
of the empire. Though the French 
troops move out, Balzane remains un- 
til Maximilian’s execution. He never 
again sees Carlota. A rich-with-pathos 
finale has Balzane in his nineties read- 
ing about the death of the old and mad 
ex-empress. An adequate enough novel 
which manages to bring freshness to a 
much trodden territory. 


Weeping Bay. By Joy Davidman. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $3.00. 
Miss Davidson is a fiercely partisan 

pamphleteer who, as can be gleaned 
from her novel, seems to believe that 
Catholic priests are either effete weak- 
lings or slick money gatherers, that it 
is cruel to expect women to bear chil- 
dren as a result of marital relations, 
that the teachings of the Church are | 
rank superstitions used to bemuse sim- 
ple people and that the only good in 
the Gospels is what can be gained by 
private interpretation. 

Miss Davidson happened to spend a 
few months of two summers on Can- 
ada’s Gaspé peninsula and has pro- 
ceeded to write a didactic novel about 
the Gaspé town of Weeping Bay, 
wrenching situations and characters 
to fit her opinions. A weakling of a 
priest arrives in Weeping Bay to form 
a Catholic trade union among the poor 
factory workers. The plans are bilked 
by a slick, money-grubbing priest. 
Wives die from abortions or learn to 
use contraceptives. The happy ending 
finds a worker discovering the private 
interpretation of the Gospels. The 
story is told with a large cast of 
made-to-order characters in quick, 
spasmodic incidents. Unfortunately, 
however, it takes more than pam- 
phleteering and sight-seeing to make 
a novel. 


Mary SANDROCK. 
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What Are These Wounds? By Thomas 
Merton. Milwaukee: The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co. $2.50. 

Even in our day it is the exception 
when a saint who is the recipient of 
extraordinary charismata is fortunate 
in her biographer. But St. Lutgarde of 
Aywiéres has been singularly happy 
in hers. For Thomas Merton, who is 
as discerning as he is wise, presents 
her as the delightful human being that 
she was, a religious woman, who, for 
all the astounding mystical phenomena 
that surrounded her, remained never- 
theless “very real and very matter of 
fact and very Flemish.” The result is 
a book that is highly readable, and an 
authentic report of a Cistercian mystic 
who was strongly influential in the 
renascence and development of spiri- 
tuality in the Low Countries. The au- 
thor’s main source of biographical 
material was the Latin Vita Lutgardis, 
written by the saint’s spiritual direc- 
tor, the Dominican theologian, Thomas 
of Cantimpré. But never in Merton’s 
reporting does legend jostle fact with- 
out warning, or the accidentals of 
mystic experience mingle indiscrimi- 
nately with its essentials without a bul- 
wark of careful precisions and dis- 
tinctions. And he tells her story with 
love, vividness and good humor. 

St. Lutgarde’s life was as exciting as 
that of any heroine of fiction. Born in 
Tongres, Belgium, in 1182, at twelve 
she escaped an arranged marriage by 
the fortunate loss of her dowry at sea. 
Her mother, a Flemish noblewoman, 
aware perhaps of the basic temper of 
her daughter’s soul, served as accom- 
plice in seeing her off to the convent 
of the Benedictine nuns at St. Trond. 
At twenty-three she was elected prior- 
ess, but her fame as a holy woman had 
already spread far beyond her imme- 
diate countryside and soon proved an 
obstacle to her solitude. On the advice 
of a director she left the Benedictines 
to join the recently founded Cistercian 
convent at Aywiéres in Brabant. Here 
until her death in 1246, she lived a life 
in which St. Paul’s texts on vicarious 
suffering: “I fill up those things that 
are wanting...” come vividly alive. 

Thomas Merton’s name alone should 
warn one that this book is much more 
than the life of a saintly medieval wo- 
man, intensely fascinating as this may 
be. It is as well, a concentrated, yet 
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richly documented treatise on spiri- 
tuality. For in his concern lest there 
be misunderstanding as regards. the 
extraordinary gifts given to Lutgarde, 
he has let no term pass without precise 
definition and illuminating exposition, 
yet all in the engaging Merton manner. 
Not the least of the book’s many ex- 
cellences is the way in which the au- 
thor places St. Lutgarde in her his- 
torical and spiritual milieu. Thus we 
come to know a delightful coterie of 
holy women who clustered about her 
—names rarely heard and little known. 
The book’s title, What Are These 
Wounds? from a text of the prophet 
Zacharias could not have been more 
aptly chosen. One regrets, however, 
that Merton’s publishers did not exer- 
cise better taste in the designing of the 
dust-jacket. 
Sister M. Tu&ér&se LENTFOEHR, S.D.S. 


The Teaching of the Catholic Church. 
A Summary of Catholic Doctrine 
Arranged and Edited by Canon 
George D. Smith, D.D., Ph.D. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. Two Vols. 
$12.50. 

The whole corpus of Catholic teach- 
ing is presented in a logical order in 
this collection of essays by various 
writers. Most of these articles original- 
ly appeared as separate volumes in 
the Treasury of the Faith series. I 
know of no other ready reference 
books on Catholic doctrine so authori- 
tative and so practical. They fulfill 
the dream of every priest who has had 
to refresh his memory in a _ short 
snatch of time from a_ theological 
source at once competent and up-to- 
date. This is a superb reference work 
for Information Centers and for any 
Catholics who need a ready and sound 
answer for the questions of non-Cath- 
olics. 

The individual style of the various 
writers gives a bright variety to the 
essays. Father Martindale’s quick, 
bouncy rhythms are so different from 
the martial prose of Abbot Vonier or 
the light rustling of Archbishop Good- 
ier’s lines. Do you want a quick and 
thorough answer to Asch’s Mary? Here 
you will find the whole history and 
the refutation of the heresy about “the 
other children of Our Lady?” The 
state of theological opinion regarding 
bodily evolution is brought up to date 








and there is a clear and forthright 
statement of ‘Outside the Church No 
Salvation.” The treatment of the 
Church-State relationship is rather 
sparse, which is a disappointment to 
those looking for the answer to Blan- 
shard, but perhaps it is wise to refrain 
from pat opinions in this matter until 
there is more unanimity among theo- 
logians. All in all, Canon Smith has 
published a magnificent work for 
which educated Catholics ought to be 
everlastingly grateful. 
Joun B. SHEERIN. 


Barbara Celarent. A Description of 
Scholastic Dialectic. By Thomas 
Gilby, O.P. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $4.00. 

With its title suggestive of formal 
logic and a subtitle even less inviting, 
this sober looking but really humorous 
book has more than a few surprises 
for the unsuspecting reader. Only a 
writer, part poet, part philosopher, and 
well trained in theology, could so deft- 
ly combine and so richly illustrate the 
amazingly original array of practical 
and speculative truths which peer out 
under tthe mask of this seemingly aca- 
demic essay. 

Father Gilby’s volume will not at- 
tain the wide circulation and lasting 
popularity of Newman’s Grammar of 
Assent; but it belongs to the same fam- 
ily as that great book, in the sense 
that it represents the mature thought 
of a profound thinker on the problems 
involved in mental processes. We fear 
that it will be read by only a small 
percentage of those persons who, if 
they pushed beyond the outer barriers 
of its strange terms and (at first) elu- 
sive concepts, would discover a play 
of wit and a flashing of lights that 
make the art of thinking easy. And, 
by the way, this book has more right 
to be named The Art of Thinking than 
Dimnet’s charming volume _ which, 
with John Dewey’s blessing, started 
out on its successful career a genera- 
tion ago. JosEPH McSor ey. 


The Mystery of the Charity of Joan of 
Arc. By Charles Péguy. Translated 
by Julian Green. New York: Pan- 
theon Books. $3.00. 

This translation is a. triumphant 
fulfillment of a purpose. Julian Green 
in his preface writes: “It may be said 
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that this translation does not sound 
like English. I shall be very gratified 
if it doesn’t. I am not so interested in 
having it sound like English as I am 
in having it sound like Péguy.” Thus, 
he justifies, and he does justify, the 
occasional wildness in grammar, the 
repetitions, the almost childish sim- 
plicity. 

This is a heroic poem. Joan of Arc 
at thirteen and a half, with her spindle 
and grazing flock, suffers for her in- 
vaded country, ponders the mystery 
of perdition and under the guidance 
of the contemplative nun, Madame 
Gervaise, awakens to her supernatural 
vocation. 

There are magnificent passages de- 
scribing our Lord’s Passion: portraits. 
of Pilate and Joseph of Arimathea, of 
Christ reviewing His life at the instant 
of death; of Our Lady on Golgotha 
seen through the pitying eyes of her 
neighbors. 

The Joan of this poem is a single- 
hearted, direct, stubborn child; a 
patriot, peasant, lover of God and of 
France. She cries out against St. 
Peter’s denial of his Master: “That 
very man denied him... people from 
this country would never have... 
never would French knights; never 
would French peasants. ... You could 
sooner have wrenched their heads 
off.” 

Such is her belief in her country- 
men who would one day betray her 
to her enemies. The reader who ap- 
proaches this drama, remembering 
the fight around Orleans, the crown- 
ing at Rheims, Joan’s end in a Rouen 
market-place, will find this the most 
moving of dramas; those who wel- 
come stories of the contemplative life 
will rejoice in this study of Joan’s 
hidden years. CLORINDA CLARKE. 


The Salvation of Nations. By Jean 
Daniélou, S.J. Translated by Ange- 
line Bouchard. New York: Sheed 
& Ward. $2.00. 

This is the first book of Father 
Daniéou’s to be published in English. 
I don’t think a better book could have 
been chosen to show his extraordinary 
versatility, his flashes of insight, the 
tone of his spirituality. Professor of 
theology at the Catholic Institute and 
Editor of Etudes, he is also the driving 
force behind the Cercle St. Jean Bap- 
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tiste (the lay missionary group) and 
chaplain to the young Parisian stu- 
dents and intellectuals. Jean Daniélou 
has a reputation which a man twice 
his age would envy. His works are as 
Catholic as his interests. He has writ- 
ten on Origen, on Marxism and Exist- 
entialism, on the liturgy, on the Gos- 
pels. Not content with having mas- 
tered these studies, he knows the pre- 
cise nature of their drive, their 
strength, their meaning for our day. 

The Salvation of Nations is an ad- 
mirable example of this. The author 
asks what would happen to the Church 
if all Africa were to be converted, 
what special insight would the Mos- 
lems bring, the Hindus. How would 
the’ liturgy be transformed by this in- 
fusion of life, how would prayer and 
theology shape themselves to the need 
of expressing the spiritual richness of 
non-Western people? He is re-posing 
the whole question of Catholicity, and 
in another sense, the problem of the 
Church today, its limitation grosso 
modo to the Western World. 

Father Daniélou sees the twin dan- 
gers of syncretism and of a false his- 
torical perspective. He shows what 
a people must relinquish before they 
can accept Christianity, how their in- 
sights must be transformed, purified, 
deepened. He rephrases St. Paul: “A 
Christian must be fully incarnated in 
his country, his time; and the mission- 
ary must become an African Negro 
among African Negroes, a Hindu 
among Hindus ... [and yet] ... He 
is Catholic . . . his humanity reaches 
out beyond all particularisms because 
he already belongs to a humanity 
glorified in Christ.” 

The Salvation of Nations has been 
well translated. It is worth double its 
price. Sheed & Ward are to be thanked 
for making it available to Americans. 

SALLY WHELAN CASSIDY. 


Left, Right and Center. Conflicting 
Forces in American Labor. By Sid- 
ney Lens. Chicago: Henry Regnery 
Co. $4.00. 

This book is history and memoir, 
commentary and prescript. For this 
reason, and also because as the author 
frankly admits, the spatial terms do 
not mean what they used to, it might 
better have been called, Past, Present 
and Future. The real reactionaries of 
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the labor movement are now found 
also on the extreme left. The author 
reveals his identity only as a lesser 
union official from Chicago, but what 
he stands for is made very clear. 

The historical section of this work 
is based on leftist labor historians who 
have superimposed the class warfare 
interpretation on the story of Ameri- 
can trade-unionism. Even the Molly 
Maguires! Of greater value is the story 
of the more recent developments told 
by this intimate, if not unbiased, ob- 
server. Such a contribution is rare 
since labor has not yet become as 
aware of the value of writing its own 
history as has big business. This work 
is only sparsely documented but it is 
enlivened by the author’s own experi- 
ences and by other examples from his 
personal knowledge. The constantly 
recurring theme is the outmoded con- 
dition of business unionism and the 
need for labor to form a political party 
to withstand monopoly by monopoly. 
More generally accepted by his read- 
ers will be the emphasis on rank and 
file participation as necessary for pro- 
gressive unionism and on the need of 
some of the reform idealism of the 
past in union leadership of today. 

The book is, nevertheless, a very 
handy and readable compendium of 
the labor story of our times written by 
one with whose full aims, though they 
are thoroughly anti-Stalinist, Catholic 
social actionists will not agree. They 
will recognize in him, however, one 
gifted with much radical wisdom who 
is closer to the right because he leans 
to what used to be the left. 

HENRY J. BROWNE. 


Science Is a Sacred Cow. By Anthony 
Standen. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $2.75. 

Anyone who has seen the belea- 
guered. looking cow that stares out 
from the back jacket of Mr. Standen’s 
book and who has witnessed within 
its covers the beating that Mr. Standen 
administers to this poor bovine, can 
readily appreciate the following par- 
ody that someone worked up in behalf 
of science: 


I never was a Sacred Cow, 
Was never meant to be one. 
But I can tell you anyhow 

I’d rather seem than be one. 
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The sentiment is well felt. And when 
you come right down to it, it seems to 
be precisely Mr. Standen’s. Science is 
not exactly what angers Mr. Standen, 
but rather the fetish that we, scientists 
and non-scientists alike, have made of 
it. “Scientists are exalted beings who 
stand at the very topmost pinnacle of 
popular prestige, for they have the 
monopoly of the formula ‘It has been 
scientifically proved... .’” Mr. Stan- 
den sums up over two hundred pages 
of pretty vehement invective, when he 
adds, “Thus the world is divided into 
Scientists, who practise the art of in- 
fallibility, and non- scientists, some- 
times contemptuously called ‘laymen,’ 
who are taken in by it.” 

Science Is a Sacred Cow points in 
the right direction. The author justi- 
fiably lambastes the excesses and ab- 
surdities of scientists, most of which 
stem from their unfounded conviction 


that there is no non-scientific reality. 


One wants to clap at such a remark 
as: “Although a biologist can recog- 
nize a better guinea pig when he sees 
one, he has no idea of what makes a 
better man.” 

But there are many times when Mr. 
Standen’s free lampoonings lead him 
to excesses of his own. To delineate 
a psychoanalyst as “a psychiatrist 
who uses a particular long-winded 
technique, invented by Freud” is not 
to touch the crux of Freudianism at 
all, even for popular consumption. 
Likewise, it is simply erroneous to say 
“the highest truths can only be ex- 
pressed in the form of myth.” Not to 
mention the philosophers, one need 
only think of the prologue to St. John’s 
Gospel or Our Lord’s last discourse to 
His disciples. Ben Hunt. 


St. Ignatius of Loyola. By Pére Dudon, 
SJ. Translated by William J. 
Young, S.J. Milwaukee: The Bruce 
Publishing Co. $5.00. 

Ifiigo de Loyola. By Pedro Leturia, S.J. 
Translated by Aloysius J. Owen, S.J. 
Syracuse, N. Y.: Le Moyne College 
Press. $4.50. 

Pére Dudon’s Saint Ignace de Loyola 
was a masterpiece in French; its Eng- 
lish translation may well be consid- 
ered the best biography of Saint 
Ignatius that has yet appeared in our 
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language. Its special virtue is its com- 
pleteness. It contains a vast amount 


of information on every point in the 
saint’s career. Many incidents and 
personalities, which seldom appear or 
receive only brief mention in other 
biographies, are found extensively 
treated in this book. 

Yet Pére Dudon gives no dry factual 
compilation, he makes his narration 
very interesting reading. Several 
times, to visualize events or to ex- 
plain motivation, he resorts to conjec- 
tures or suppositions; but he always 
employs these conjectures and sup- 
positions with careful caution and 
bolsters them up with numerous schol- 
arly references to contemporary au- 
thorities. 

Nothing new is discovered in the 
life of St. Ignatius, but a deeper under- 
standing of the saint’s character is to 
be found in this work. For example 
there is a good discussion of the 
governing ability of Loyola, and an 
excellent study of the nature of the 
personal sanctity of the saint. The 
book also furnishes a careful analysis 
of the structure and spirit of the Book 
of the Spiritual Exercises, with an 
examination of its sources and of the 
criticisms which have been raised 
against it. 

Padre Leturia’s volume is of briefer 
compass; it offers a study, historical 
and psychological, of the conversion 
of St. Ignatius. It places the courtier, 
Inigo de Loyola, in the setting of his 
country and century; and, without 
omitting the lights or the shadows, it 
traces his transformation, aided by 
xod’s grace, from a worldly knight to 
a holy penitent of Christ. Each step 
is carefully considered: the back- 
ground of the Basque people, the ca- 
reer of the page of a Castilian Duke, 
the military services in Navarre and 
the wounding at Pamplona, the conva- 
lescence and conversion in Loyola. It 
is a fascinating story of deep faith, ro- 
mantic dreams, worldly ambitions, 
reckless courage, painful sufferings, 
penitential sorrow, holy aspirations, 
and intimate communication with God 
and our Lady. Padre Leturia discusses 
each changing phase with profound 
scholarship and vast erudition. 

MartTINn P. Harney, S.J. 
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BroGRAPHY: The Great Mantle. The 
Life of Giuseppe Melchiore Sarto— 
Pope Pius X. By Katherine Burton 
(New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$3.00). The roving pen of this busy 
popular biographer has found another 
timely subject in the pontiff whose 
reign marked the passage not only 
from the nineteenth to the twentieth 
century but from one era to another. 
Generations to come will analyze the 
bearing of Pius’s activities on the out- 
er ecclesiastical development of the 
whole Christian world and on the in- 
ner spiritual life of the individual 
soul. Mrs. Burton, however, enters but 
cursorily into hidden complexities 
and _politico-ecclesiastical repercus- 
sions, and devotes less than a third of 
her book to the story of the eleven- 
year pontificate. Dwelling by prefer- 
ence on Giuseppe Sarto’s human rela- 
tionships, his incorrigible simplicity, 
his innate, sturdy courage, and the 
holiness solidly based on these, she 
-presents a satisfactory, smoothly writ- 
ten outline of a great man’s career. 

A Sort of a Saga. By Bill Mauldin 
(New York: William Sloane Asso- 
ciates. $3.50). Bill Mauldin is a sort 
of a saga himself to all the ex-G.I.’s 
in the country and to most of their 
stay-at-home relatives for whom he in- 
terpreted World War Two in Up Front 
and Back Home. His recent book, 
one of the latest in the spate of remi- 
niscence exploiting family eccentrici- 
ties, is chiefly the story of his father, 
who. was definitely a character. The 
precocious early experiences of Bill 
and his brother Sid are told entertain- 
ingly and with that disregard for what 
used to be considered the proprieties 
which characterizes so much contem- 
porary writing. Mr. Mauldin writes as 
well as draws with the cartoonist’s 
flair for exaggeration and humorous 
detail. There are many illustrations, 
but Mauldin fans will no doubt wish 
there were more. 

William Gaston Carolinian. By J. 
Herman Schauinger (Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Co. $3.25). Over- 
shadowed by famous contemporaries, 
and discriminated against both as a 
Catholic and as a foe of slavery, this 
distinguished jurist— at one time a 
member of the United States Senate 
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and later on the bench of the supreme 
court of his native state—has been 
rightly enough named the greatest 
Catholic from North Carolina. For 
many reasons this first adequate biog- 
raphy of Justice Gaston, John Eng- 
land’s friend and adviser, is most wel- 
come. 

Coronado, Knight of Pueblos and 
Plains. By Herbert Eugene Bolton 
(New York: Whittlesey House. $6.00). 
To comment on Bolton is as easy as to 
comment upon Kreisler or Paderewski. 
What the master has undertaken in 
any particular work needs but to be 
recorded. So we shall only say that 
once again we are indebted to a tire- 
less scholar whose work has so greatly 
enriched our Spanish-American his- 
tory. His latest book tells of the great 
expedition which explored our South- 
west four centuries ago. With his cus- 
tomary thoroughness he omits noth- 
ing of importance, except those still 
unknown details which await the ac- 
tivities of some possible lucky future 
archaeologist. 

Pageant of the Popes. By John Far- 
row (New York: Sheed & Ward. 
$4.50). This eighth edition of a book 
already familiar to our readers sum- 
marizes the story of all the popes 
from St. Peter to Pius XII. Profession- 
ally a screen director and author of a 
study of Father Damien—printed nine- 
teen times, and also translated into 
many languages—John Farrow makes 
his account of the popes a truthful, 
and not on that account less interest- 
ing, tale. 

Dry Messiah. The Life of Bishop 
Cannon. By Virginius Dabney (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $4.00). It is 
to be hoped that a vast number of 
Americans will read carefully this 
“devastating study of hypocrisy.” 
Cannon’s blind hatred of Catholicism 
and his fanatical opposition to Cath- 
olic leaders stand out in this sketch 
of the Methodist bishop’s career, fac- 
tual, well-documented, and as the 
blurb affirms, “written with sly, ironic 
undertones.” 


RELIGION : The Old Testament. Trans- 
lated by Ronald Knox (New York: 
Sheed & Ward. Vol. I. $7.00; Vol. II. 
$5.00). The indefatigable genius who 
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has now completed his one-man trans- 
lation of both the Old and the New 
Testaments with good reason refers 
to his labor as opus plenum vigiliarum 
et sudoris. It seems hardly credible 


that he could have done it all alone, 


even with the limitations he imposed 
upon himself and even with his mod- 
est disclaimer of any intention to offer 
it for public use “without further, 
more rigid, and more expert scrutiny.” 

Translating from the Vulgate with 
constant reference to the Massoretic 
text and referring to the Septuagint in 
cases of difficulty, he has actually con- 
structed a wholly new version. If the 
hesitating reader will spare the small 
amount of time necessary to read 
through the short books of Ruth, of 
Tobias, of Judith, of Esther, in the first 
volume; or the Sapiential Books in the 
second, he will be almost compelled 
to acquire a copy of this original, idio- 
matic, graceful text. 

Essay on the Development of Chris- 
tian Doctrine. By John Henry Cardinal 
Newman. Edited by Charles Frederick 
Harrold (New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. $3.50). Fiercely attacked by 
Orestes Brownson soon after its ap- 
pearance in 1845 and considerably re- 
vised at different times by its author, 
Newman’s Essay appeared in its final 
form in the edition of 1878 which is 
reproduced in the volume named 
above. No book of Newman’s and per- 
haps no other book in English has 
exercised more influence on modern 
Catholic theological thought. Dr. Har- 
rold says of the essay, “It is a basic 
book for the Roman Catholic; it is a 
great classic of the English-speaking 
world.” His editing (of this and of 
the previous volumes in the series) 
leaves literally nothing to be desired, 
and makes his untimely death doubly 
regrettable. 

Vessel of Clay. By Leo Trese (New 
York: Sheed & Ward. $2.00). Father 
Trese dedicates this book to the laity 
“whose love and reverence for their 
priests make us so often ashamed of 
falling so far short of their just expec- 
tations.” It is motivated by the thought 
that more Catholics are alienated from 
the Church by clerical unkindness than 
by clerical crimes. All the clergy 
should read and nearly all of them 
should meditate upon this parish 
priest’s honest, searching self-examin- 


ing of every hour of his day. A cer- 
tain curiosity may lead the layman 
to the book, but he will finish it with 
renewed understanding and love of 
his priests. 

Fitting God Into the Picture. By 
Mary Lewis Coakley (Milwaukee: 
Bruce Publishing Co. $2.50). Identify- 
ing herself with the reader, that is to 
say, every woman reader, the author 
undertakes to point out a way to 
achieve peace and self-fulfillment with- 
in the narrow range of ordinary, daily 
routine. One may say her pages are 
repetitious; but so is life. What she 
chiefly seeks is to disclose the profit 
hidden within the uninviting shell of 
day-by-day drudgery. More than a 
few women will find her pages rich 
sources of meditation. 


MISCELLANEOUS: The Red Plot 
Against America. By Robert E. Strip- 
ling. Edited by Bob Considine (Drexel 
Hill, Pa.: Bell Publishing Co. $3.00). 
The narrative of the Chief Investigator 
of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee for ten years forms a fine 
background for recent volumes dealing 
with the same general subject. The 
reader will find here a personal ele- 
ment and an engaging frankness. No 
true American will learn without in- 
dignation of the Roosevelt party’s out- 
rageous treatment of Stripling while 
Joe Lash was being petted. 

If Frank Conniff’s description of the 
author as the most unappreciated pa- 
triot of the day is exaggerated, at least 
it is pardonable. The book contains a 
reprint of the “500 Things You Should 
Know About Communism” issued by 
the Government Printing Office. 

The Mature Mind. By H. A. Over- 
street (New York: W. W. Norton & Co. 
$2.95). Despite the author’s good will 
and hard thinking this is a discourag- 
ing sort of book. No one can doubt 
that the present generation suffers from 
a widespread immaturity of mind; 
but we find in these pages no practi- 
cal, helpful counsel as to how we may 
grow up. The author’s comments on 
Augustine and Pelagius reveal his gen- 
eral tendency to be superficial and al- 
though for many years he headed the 
Department of Philosophy in the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, his 
bibliography reflects too little serious 
reading. 
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The Ironing Board. By Christopher 
Morley (Garden City: Doubleday & 
Co. $3.00). According to Mr. Morley, 
he has been told that he is not a novel- 
ist, nor a dramatist, nor a poet, and 
his high-minded editors tell him fre- 
quently that certain of his offerings 
are “not the kind of thing our readers 
expect from you.” The truth is that his 
former readers have now ceased to 
expect anything from Mr. Morley. 
Time was when he was an essayist of 
parts and his name was great in the 
land, but of late he has been either 
obliged or content to substitute vulgar- 
ity for wit and sophomoric word-coin- 
age for style. In a tribute to the late 
E. V. Lucas, he quotes: “an archangel 
considerably tarnished, but the gold 
shows through.” In Mr. Morley’s case, 
there is no more gold. 

Fray Junipero of California. By Rev. 
Albert R. Bandini (Carmel, Calif.: Ave 
Maria Bookshop. $2.00). Readers of 
Tue CatHo.ic Wortp have often been 
indebted to the contributor who now 
presents the story of a great Franciscan 
missionary pioneer, written in verse. 
The book could well have been print- 
ed in larger type and more durably 
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bound, but even in its present form it 
should help to circulate knowledge of 
that high-minded adventurer, Junipero 
Serra, now a subject for canonization. 

The Vatican and Holy Year. By Ste- 
phen Fenichell and Phillip Andrews 
(New York: Garden City Publishing 
Co. $2.00. Paper edition, $1.00). The 
most interesting feature of this book 
is the large number of photographs, 
all of them worth looking at, many of 
them reproduced from famous master- 
pieces, and some of them never before 
published. 

The Burns Mantle Best Plays. Edited 
by John Chapman. 1948-1949 (New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $4.00). Our 
readers already know THe CaTHo.ic 
Wor.p’s opinion— almost uniformly 
favorable—of the ten “Best Plays” of 
last season. This volume, in addition 
to the full casts for each production, 
includes the number of performances 
each has achieved, the date on which 
it opened, the theater in which it 
played, the statistical summary of the 
season, the plays with over 500 per- 
formances on Broadway, the birth- 
place and birth dates of prominent 
actors and a necrology. 
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